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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE NOTION AND PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF RELIGION. 


POSITIVE solution of the question regarding the true 

nature and province of the Philosophy of Religion may 
best be reached by inquiring, first of all, what it is mot, and 
cannot be. In proceeding thus we are following the path which 
history has pointed out to us. For a true insight into the 
problem of the Philosophy of Religion was gradually gained, 
only through, and as a consequence of, the erroneous concep- 
tions of past centuries. 

The Philosophy of Religion originated in ancient times under 
the form of a religious philosophy and philosophical religion. 
The oldest philosophical systems of the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
and Greeks were philosophies of religion in the sense of a 
philosophically constructed cosmology. These world-concep- 
tions aimed to satisfy religious needs and to replace the 
popular mythical religions of which they claimed to be the 
higher and esoteric truth. The Gnostic systems of the second 
century of the Christian era stood in exactly the same relation 
to the religious faith of both Christian and non-Christian com- 
munities. They sought, by combining the mythical notions 
and historical traditions of the existing popular religions with 
the ideas and speculations of philosophical systems, to establish 
a higher form of religion. This compound of different elements 
they proclaimed to be the esoteric truth of all religions, The 
Philosophy of Religion in this sense is a centaur, an unnatural 
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medley of philosophy and religion, and for this very reason is 
neither of the two. It is not philosophy, for neither its motive 
nor its method is that of sober scientific investigation and 
explanation of given facts. Nor can we call it religion, for no 
religion is a system of concepts, least of all of arbitrarily con- 
ceived and combined concepts. Religion is not a creation of 
thought, not a product at all, for it is something living, which 
grows up only in the real life of mankind in its historical 
development. We must add, however, that this confusion of 
religion and philosophy took place not only in the Gnosticism 
of early Christian heresies, but — partially under Gnostic influ- 
ence — pervaded largely the dogmatic theology of the Christian 
fathers, and stamped its Gnostic character on the traditional 
doctrines of the Church. The doctrines sanctioned by the 
Church and transmitted as divine revelation are for the most 
part identical with that medley of religion and philosophy which 
constituted the nafve and dogmatic conceptions of the earliest 
philosophies of religion. 

A second form of the Philosophy of Religion may be desig- 
nated as the scholastic, because its classical representatives are 
found among the schoolmen of the middle ages. Scholasticism, 
however, did not terminate with the middle ages, but still 
wields an influence in the theological apologetics of the present 
time. It does not aim to create religion itself, but seeks to 
make the traditional religious teaching rational and acceptable. 
Its task is to demonstrate and defend religious dogma. The 
presupposition from which it proceeds is that the transmitted 
dogmas contain infallible, divinely revealed truth, to which man 
should readily and unquestioningly submit. The understand- 
ing, however, may and should endeavor to furnish a rational 
demonstration of what is to be received on authority. Credo 
ut intelligam is the watchword of this standpoint. The first 
requirement is faith in the transmitted dogma of the Church, 
grounded on the authority of the Church, which is ultimately 
to be regarded as the authority of God. But it is the func- 
tion of philosophy as the obedient handmaiden of tradition to 
formulate its doctrines and to demonstrate their truth, or at 
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least their possibility. Now, however much acumen such a 
philosophy of religion may manifest, it is evidently not in har- 
mony with the fundamental principle of all philosophy. For 
philosophy, guided only by the native laws of thought, aims at 
the discovery of truth. It cannot, therefore, rest in a given 
opinion or doctrine as though this were already truth itself. It 
must critically examine and prove the objects of its knowledge. 
It must distinguish the unessential from the essential, it must 
separate mere opinions from objective facts. In so far as the 
Philosophy of Religion is to be a philosophy, it cannot neglect 
this task. If it were simply to accept as infallible truth the 
traditions of the Church, and confine itself to formulating and 
systematizing these, it would renounce its claim to be a philoso- 
phy, z.e., to be a science which undertakes to investigate and 
rationally explain phenomena. Nor can an appeal to the au- 
thority of divine revelation excuse philosophy from the task of 
thoroughly investigating all the facts. The claim to divine 
revelation which every religion sets up for its teachings must 
itself be subjected to philosophical criticism. Even when the 
universal proposition that religion is founded on divine authority 
is not rejected, we shall always have to inquire what we are to 
understand by revelation. What, we may here ask, is the 
peculiar relation in which the divine mind stands to the human 
spirit, and how has this revelation manifested itself historically ? 
Reflection on the psychological conditions of revelation con- 
vinces us that a divine influence which is mediated by human 
consciousness must itself be affected by this medium. The 
product, therefore, of such a process of revelation consists 
of divine and human factors, and hence cannot be abso- 
lute divine truth, but must be influenced by the temporal and 
individual limitations that belong to everything human. A 
consideration of past historical events confirms this result of 
psychological analysis. The history of ecclesiastical dogmas 
shows us at every turn that they were not given ready made by 
a divine oracle, but that they gradually arrived at their present 
form by a process of transformation and development. We see 
that human — oftentimes all too human—agencies were at 
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work in this process, that human prejudices and the tenets of 
the schools played an important part, and that not infrequently 
mere caprice and accident, strategy and force, gave the victory 
to one or the other of the contending parties. With what right 
could doctrines which have thus originated lay claim to infallible 
authority and exemption from philosophical examination? It 
was not strange that an understanding trained and strengthened 
by the discipline of scholastic methods should finally reflect on 
its right of independent thought and criticism, and begin to 
exercise this right in regard to the content of transmitted 
doctrines. The dogmatic or scholastic Philosophy of Religion 
gave place to a sceptical Philosophy of Religion, which is repre- 
sented by the rationalists (nominalists) of the later middle ages, 
and in a more decisive manner by the rationalists (deists, free- 
thinkers) of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

This third form of the Philosophy of Religion is, it is true, in 
purpose and result the opposite of the preceding school. Its 
aim is not to prove the truth but the falsehood of traditional 
doctrines, not to establish but to destroy the authority of the 
historically given religion. But, with all its sceptical radicalism, 
it shares with its opposite the assumptions of a wholly uncrit- 
ical and unhistorical dogmatism. If the scholastic Philosophy 
of Religion was positive dogmatism, that of the rationalists may 
be characterized as negative dogmatism. The former school 
accepted uncritically historical traditions as authoritative, while 
the latter just as uncritically set up its own subjective opinions 
of religious truth, and did not hesitate to manipulate and pro- 
nounce judgment on the facts of history in accordance with its 
own standpoint. The sceptical philosophy is as far from being 
a true comprehension of historical religion as the scholastic. 
Both fail to distinguish between religious doctrine and religion 
itself, and both lack the key essential to a thorough under- 
standing of history. That is to say, they had not yet reached 
the notion of the gradual development of the religious spirit 
towards truth, and the thought that the symbolic concepts of 
different ages are expressions of different stages in that evolu- 
tion. These religious traditions, measured by the narrow 
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standard of rationalism, were absurd and unmeaning. Ration- 
alism did not imagine that with the husk it was rejecting a 
higher and more essential truth than was contained in its own 
scanty abstractions. The fault of rationalism was not that it 
dared to think rationally, but that it did not think rationally 
enough to understand and appreciate the objective reason in 
religious history. It was a necessary transition period. ‘Fhe 
mind had first to become conscious of itself and of its essential 
rationality, in order to find itself again in the world of history 
and to recognize the reason immanent in the historical develop- 
ment of humanity. It was not until the conception outlined by 
Lessing and Herder had been fully developed by Hegel that 
philosophy was able to attain a thoroughly Clear conception of 
the facts of religion. The profound thought of development, 
as of a process in which an immanent ideal principle realizes 
itself under different forms and through different stages, which 
Hegel was the first to apply to history, has since become domi- 
nant in all fields of science and has proven itself very fruitful, 
especially for the history of religion. We have learned to per- 
ceive the pulse-beat of the human heart seeking God, even 
when rationalism could see nothing but illusion, superstition, 
and deception ; and, on the other hand, we have come to recog- 
nize human limitations and frailties where the dogmatism of 
the churches found nothing but divine truth and infallibility. 
This evolutionary view of history, grandly conceived and devel- 
oped by Hegel, may be regarded as a permanent achievement 
which no philosophy of history may henceforth ignore. But on 
the other hand, Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion suffered from 
a one-sided intellectualism that made impossible a complete 
understanding of religion, which is not a matter of the head, 
but of the heart. On the one side, this view led back to an 
uncritical dogmatism, and on the other to an unhistorical radi- 
calism — consequently just to the one-sided views above de- 
scribed, beyond which the principle of evolution itself should 
have reached. This intellectualism of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Religion has been overcome by Schleiermacher, who regarded 
feeling, in independence of knowledge and action, as the essence 
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of religion. Just as Hegel’s evolutionism holds the historical 
key, so Schleiermacher’s analysis of the religious consciousness 
furnishes the psychological key, to the comprehension of relig- 
ious phenomena. Thereby the foundation is laid for a critico- 
historical Philosophy of Religion, which overcomes both the 
dogmatism and the scepticism of former standpoints. 

What, then, is the positive problem of the Philosophy of 
Religion? In the first place, simply the knowledge of religion 
in respect to its essence and development as a fact of the his- 
torical experience of mankind, or an activity of the human spirit 
which has its ultimate ground in God. The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, like all philosophy, must make the phenomena of real 
experience its starting-point, and must go beyond them and 
penetrate to their transcendental grounds, which are themselves 
not phenomenal at all, but necessary postulates of thought. Its 
problem, therefore, is of a twofold nature: first, the historico- 
psychological examination of religion as a fact of human experi- 
ence; secondly, the metaphysical investigation of the relation 
of man to his religious object, z.¢., to God and to his manifold 
revelation in the world, which is implied in this fact. The union 
of these two sides takes place in some form in all philosophical 
disciplines, but in the Philosophy of Religion the need of 
such a synthesis is more immediately evident, since in religion 
itself the relation to God is given as a psychological fact, which 
requires explanation as to its foundation, justification, truth, 
and necessity. But this is the business of a metaphysical in- 
vestigation. The more closely this is related to the historico- 
psychological investigation, the more completely it carries out 
the fundamental tendencies there discovered, and reveals a 
principle which explains the experiencec correlation between the 
subjective and the objective in an absolute unity which em- 
braces the correlative parts, the better will it fulfil its task, 
and the more will all appearance of arbitrariness and chance 
disappear. The thinking subject will thereby experience that 
satisfaction which always results from the discovery of a rational 
connection between phenomena. 

In the first place, then, as we have stated, the Philosophy of 
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Religion has to regard religion as a fact of human experience. 
Now religion is given to us in a twofold experience: first, the 
inner experience of the subjectively religious consciousness and 
the external experience of human history. Will it be enough 
to confine ourselves to one of these two sides —to seek religion 
only in history or only in the religious consciousness? Both 
attempts have been made, but neither could lead to satisfactory 
results. Indeed, this is self-evident, since each of the methods 
has its advantages, but also its weaknesses and dangers, which 
may be avoided only by the other supplementing it. 

The exclusively historical view is unsatisfactory, because 
religion is, in its germ and essence, an zzferna/ principle of our 
spirit, which is given to us zmmediately only in our own con- 
sciousness. What is manifested in the external world also 
belongs to it, but only as a secondary and partial expression of 
its inner essence —an expression which is considerably influ- 
enced by the conditions of environment and by extra-religious 
circumstances and motives. In order, therefore, to understand 
the significance of the phenomena in which religion manifests 
itself historically —the forms of worship, the manifold legends 
and doctrines, the social institutions — we must regard them as 
modes of expression of the inner spiritual life and essence of 
religion. We must explain the meaning that is expressed in 
these symbolic forms by means of the fundamental motives of 
the religious consciousness, and must therefore project ourselves 
into the spirit of the historical religious societies. Such an 
interpretation of the symbols of the spiritual life of others is 
possible only for him who knows and observes the correspond- 
ing impulses of his own soul. We may say, therefore, that the 
indispensable key to the understanding of the phenomena 
given in external historical experience, or external manifesta- 
tions of religion, lies in the inner experience of subjective 
consciousness. In addition to this we may say that the histori- 
cal phenomena of religion are exceedingly complex and different 
in kind. The lowest and highest, the crudest and the most 
refined, the basest and the noblest, is found not only at different 
points of time, but also simultaneously in different religious 
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communities, even in the different members of one and the 
same religious community. How is it possible to recognize in 
this chaotic mass of phenomena the one true essence of re- 
ligion? If we were to seek the notion of religion by a merely 
historical induction from the phenomena common to all re- 
ligions, we should arrive at an abstract general notion which is 
without content, and in which the true essence and the highest 
worth of religion, as we Christians know it, is weakened and 
dissipated beyond recognition. This would be just as perverse 
as if one should attempt to determine the essence of art or 
morality according to that which the most barbarous savages 
have in common with the highest civilization. In this con- 
nection Principal Caird happily observes (/ntroduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, pp. 82 ff.): “It is not that which is 
common to barbarism and civilization which is most truly 
human, but precisely that in which civilization differs from 
barbarism. As in the case of the individual, so in that of the 
race; there are many ideas which are essentially true, which 
yet are capable of being grasped by the human intelligence 
only at a certain stage of its intellectual progress. It is there- 
fore conceivable that there may be in a religion ideas or 
doctrines which are essentially and absolutely true, whilst yet, 
in the actual experience of the world, the knowledge of them 
may have come at a late period of history, and even then oniy 
to a limited section of the race. Moreover, it is obvious that 
wherever we are obliged to introduce the notion of growth or 
development — wherever that which we contemplate is a thing 
which reaches its perfection, not by the accretion or accumula- 
tion of like materials, but by gradual evolution from the germ 
or embryo to the perfect organism — there the true idea of the 
thing cannot be got by finding out what is common to the 
lowest and highest and to every intermediate stage of its 
existence. If, therefore, in the religious history of the world, 
we can discover any indications of a progressive development, 
it is not by leaving out of view what is peculiar to Christianity 
—those ideas or doctrines which constitute its special glory 
and excellence —and taking account only of that which it has 
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in common with the earliest and rudest nature-worships that 
the essential idea of religion is to be established. If we accept 
the notion of an organic development in religion, there is 
indeed a kind of necessity which is predicable as well of the 
lowest as of the highest religions of the world. The former 
contains something which cannot be left out of the perfect idea 
of religion, something which is its necessary presupposition ; 
and the highest religion, while it transcends, at the same time 
must take up and comprehend all that is true and valuable in 
the lowest. But, if this be so, so far from the universal truth 
in religion being that which is common to all religions, there 
is not a single idea in the highest or perfect religion which 
remains what it was in those which preceded it. In all organic 
development the perfect organism, while it comprehends and 
absorbs, at the same time annuls and transmutes all that per- 
tained to the earlier and imperfect stages of life. Manhood 
presupposes, but does not retain, physically or mentally, the 
characteristic qualities of youth or childhood or infancy. That 
which really is common to all the stages of human life is there- 
fore not to be reached inductively, but by grasping that idea 
which gives to all its successive forms and aspects the character 
of one organic whole. In like manner a merely empirical con- 
sideration of the various religions of the world or even of their 
historic succession and relations, however important as supply- 
ing the materials for a science of religion, does not in itself 
constitute such a science or give us that which is really 
universal in religion. To reach that we must be able to go 
beyond the mere historical forms and to see beneath them the 
idea which is ever advancing to its fuller realization, which, at 
each successive stage of its progress, loses nothing but leaves 
nothing unchanged, and fulfils the past only by transmuting 
the past. The perfect or absolute form of the idea, so far 
from giving us that which is common to all other forms, will 
thus retain in it unchanged not a single element which belonged 
to them. While it explains the latent significance of all that 
was true in the imperfect religions, it will transcend, and, by 
transcending, annul or destroy them.” 
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The probiem, therefore, is the recognition of that spiritual 
principle which, as impelling force, lies at the base of the 
entire sum and series of historical religious phenomena, and is 
expressed most imperfectly in the lowest stages, most purely 
and completely in the highest stages of the religious experience 
—that is to say, in Christianity. We may not, however, con- 
clude from this that the essence of religion exactly corresponds 
to historical Christianity —that an historically reached defini- 
tion of Christianity would at the same time serve as a definition 
of religion. Nor is the philosopher of religion thereby excused 
from further attempts to investigate religion. Various reasons 
forbid such a contraction of the philosopher's field of vision. 
As Christians we may be fully convinced that Christianity is 
the most perfect religion; yet the philosopher cannot assume 
this as an unproved postulate, but must seek to justify the 
conviction. This can be done only by comparing Christianity 
with other religions. Evidence must be brought from the 
history of the development of religions, that the other religions 
serve Christianity as a preparation, as subordinate stages, or 
that they contain only particular phases of religion, which are 
realized in Christianity in a higher and more comprehensive 
manner. It is clear, however, that such a comparative view of 
religions is impossible without some criterion. Now no his- 
torically given fact can furnish such a criterion, for this itself 
must be subjected to criticism. Nor is the universal concept 
of religion arrived at by induction a suitable criterion, for its 
content would be much too indefinite to furnish judgments 
concerning the relative worth of religions. If, however, we 
cannot obtain from history the norm necessary to an evaluation 
of religions, we must seek it within the religious self-conscious- 
ness itself. Of course it does not exist there as an ‘innate 
idea,’ for there are no ‘innate ideas.’ The religious idea mani- 
fests itself within us as an impellent force and craving, whose 
realization and satisfaction are reached through the interaction 
between this consciousness and its historical environment. The 
co-operation and harmony of these two factors —the natural 
predisposition and the external influences — bears witness to 
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what is true and right. So, also, the norm for the evaluation 
of the historical facts of religion lies in their agreement with 
the idea of religion found within us as a living, active principle, 
or, in other words, in this: that it corresponds to and satisfies 
our religio-ethical impulses and cravings. 

Even if we should regard a critical comparison of Christian- 
ity with other religions as superfluous, and presuppose its 
perfection as a postulate of faith, we could not avoid such a 
consideration of the subjective religious consciousness. For 
here, too, the question would always have to be answered, 
What is the peculiar religious essence of Christianity? In what 
consists the distinguishing characteristic of this religion, in 
view of which it is identical with the concept of religion itself ? 
In short, what is it that makes Christianity appear to us as the 
perfect religion ? It is impossible to answer this question by a 
mere historical survey of Christianity. For history nowhere 
reveals to us Christianity as a simple and unmistakable fact, 
but as a highly intricate aggregation of different kinds of 
phenomena, which might impress the superficial observer as a 
maze of contradictions where every attempt at unification must 
fail. We have but to glance at the accounts of Christianity 
given by the various ecclesiastical historians — be they Catholic 
or Protestant—to appreciate how differently they conceived 
the essence of Christianity, although they possessed the same 
accurate knowledge of details. What seemed to one essen- 
tial, and most important, was for the other an unessential 
accident, a foreign addition, a survival of Judaism or Paganism, 
something wholly incongruous with Christianity. How can we 
decide in what the true conception of Christianity consists? 
Historical details could not help us to a decision, for they them- 
selves are capable of manifold interpretations. Christianity 
must attest its superiority through the total impression which 
it makes upon the mind of the observer. This impression is 
conditioned by the religious ideal, through which alone the 
religious nature of the individual attains its necessary realiza- 
tion, and in which his religio-ethical needs find their ultimate 
satisfaction. 
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We are therefore driven from external experience or history 
to inner experience, and compelled to seek in religious self- 
consciousness the key to the explanation of the historical 
phenomena of religion. But do we then agree with those who 
assert that the essence of religion can be discovered on/y in the 
subjective consciousness, be it rational thought or devout 
feeling? The one-sidedness of such a procedure is plain, for it 
can with difficulty escape the charge of individual arbitrariness. 
Looking at the matter more closely, however, we can say that 
such a procedure is not only unsuitable, but also impossible, and 
that, wherever it has been attempted and insisted upon, it has 
always been based more or less on self-deception. The religious 
self-consciousness with which the philosopher begins, is not an 
empty form, but filled with a rich content communicated to it 
by the developing influence of social environment. The Chris- 
tian philosopher of religion cannot, and should not, abstract 
from his Christian modes of thinking and feeling, which belong 
to him as the inheritance of Christian centuries. He must 
derive his knowledge, not from an indefinite abstract ego, but 
from the fulness of the experiences of the real, devout self- 
consciousness formed by historical Christianity. This concrete 
Christian self-consciousness contains in an abbreviated form the 
entire product of the religious life of the Christian community 
and of the whole of humanity. The evolutionary stages of the 
race are repeated in an abbreviated form in the personal life 
of every individual. There is the same relation between the 
different stages in the religious development of the race and 
those of each individual. A consideration of the inner religious 
life does not exclude, therefore, an examination of historical 
religion, for the former owes its development and form to the 
latter, and is constantly nourished and moulded by its influence. 
The more closely, then, the philosopher attends to this actu- 
ally existing interrelation, develops and enriches his own relig- 
ious consciousness by a survey of the historical religions of 
humanity (and especially of Christianity), and interprets and 
judges those facts by the light of his own inner experience, 
the more easily will he avoid both of these false paths, 
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i.e, empty and arbitrary subjectivism and a blind, superficial 
historicism. 

We have above described the first object of the Philosophy 
of Religion to be the comprehension of religion as a fact of 
experience. Then the question arose, What kind of experience ? 
Is religion, the fact and material of our investigation, to be 
found in external, historical experience or in the facts of the 
inner personal life? The answer was, Not exclusively in the 
one nor the other, but in both as standing in intimate relation 
to each other. Now the further question arises, How must the 
philosopher proceed in order to understand this matter of expe- 
rience so infinitely complicated? He must rationalize the ma- 
terials of his experience according to the general rules of all 
scientific investigation. The nearest analogies to this procedure 
are furnished by the philosophical disciplines of epistemology 
(logic), ethics, and zsthetics. Just as these sciences reduce the 
states and processes of the knowing, moral, and emotional con- 
sciousness to their fundamental forms and laws, and then seek 
to explain the manifold and complex content of the mind from 
the relations and connections of these fundamental forms, in 
like manner the philosopher of religion must explain the facts 
of his religious consciousness. 

A peculiar difficulty, however, confronts him at the outset. 
While, in the case of the above-mentioned disciplines, the sphere 
of the mental life with which they deal is easily determined, the 
problem is not so simple in the case of religion. Does it belong 
to the knowing, acting, or feeling consciousness? This question 
cannot be escaped. As is well known, it has been variously 
answered ; but it is evident that none of the one-sided assump- 
tions that have been made do justice to the matter. For in the 
religious consciousness all sides of the whole personality partic- 
ipate. Of course we must recognize that knowing and willing 
are here not ends in themselves, as in science and morality — 
where they are functions directed upon external objects — but 
rather subordinated to feeling, as the real centre of religious 
consciousness. The analysis of religious feeling must, then, 
form our starting-point. This is not a simple feeling, but a com- 
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bination of feelings of freedom and dependence. The various 
types of the religious feelings of humanity depend, therefore, 
upon the different proportions in which these different elements 
are combined. Analysis also shows that the completely harmo- 
nious unification of both these elements constitutes the religious 
ideal, just as the corresponding harmony of egoistic and altru- 
istic impulses forms the moral ideal. The religious feelings 
manifest themselves most immediately in acts of worship, which 
are, therefore, to be interpreted as the involuntary expressions of 
emotional motives and as symbols of states of feeling. Acts 
of worship, however, are not possible without some conception 
of the objects upon which they are directed. Thus, besides wor- 
ship, the practical expression of religious feeling, we have the 
theoretical expression in the form of religious notions, legends 
and doctrines, dogmas and systems. These are primarily sym- 
bolical expressions of the relations in which man feels that he 
stands to the higher powers. Since religion in these, its twofold 
forms of expression, is closely connected with moral action and 
theoretical knowledge, an investigation of its relation to ethics 
and science is necessary, in order to understand its peculiar 
nature. An historical survey shows that originally there was 
no marked distinction between religion and morality or between 
religion and science. The oldest customs were closely con- 
nected with forms of worship, and the oldest attempts at a 
philosophical cosmology with religious myths. As civilization 
advanced, their paths diverged. As society was organized and 
science developed, they severed their connection with religious 
authority and traditions and before long assumed a hostile atti- 
tude towards them. The conflicts between civil society and the 
Church, between secular science and faith, constitute for cen- 
turies the history of civilization. But however strained the rela- 
tions, however violent the conflicts between these two parties 
may have been, experience has shown that neither can do without 
the other. Every attempt of either party to ignore or crush out 
its rival leads inevitably to its own destruction. When religion 
seeks to ignore and suppress morality and science, it becomes 
irreligious superstition and fanaticism. On the other hand, when 
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morality and science break away from religion altogether, they 
are tossed about like a rudderless ship on the billows of the 
times. They are thus cast irresistibly hither and thither be- 
tween the Scylla of an egoism where the self proudly disregards 
the real world and social limitations, and the Charybdis of an 
altruism in which the personality resignedly subjects itself to 
lifeless matter and the brutal multitude. A psychological analy- 
sis of the theoretical and practical consciousness furnishes the 
commentary to these undeniable facts of history. It shows 
that all our knowledge, moral volition, and action is concerned 
with the antithesis between self and world, and seeks the syn- 
thesis of this antithesis through the ideas of the true and the 
good. This mediation, however, is possible only on the suppo- 
sition of a higher original unity, of a transcendental ground of 
ego and world, of spirit and nature, of individual and society, 
which from the beginning of the race has revealed itself in our 
consciousness of God. Thus the relative ideals of science and 
morality presuppose the reality of the absolute ideal —the truth 
of the religious consciousness of God —as their ground of pos- 
sibility and as a guarantee that they are capable of realization. 
Herein we have the deepest reason for that indissoluble union 
which in spite of all differences and conflicts is always found to 
exist between religion, morality, and science. 

In establishing and explaining this fact, the Philosophy of 
Religion has fulfilled its first task, z.¢., to understand religion as 
a fact of experience. At the same time, it has taken the first 
step towards the solution of its next problem. That is to say, 
it enters upon the metaphysical investigation of the relation 
implied in that fact, namely, the relation of man to his religious 
object, to God and his manifold revelation in the world. This 
relation is doubtless always given in religion as a subjective 
idea of human consciousness. For, in truth, no religion is 
without some notion of God. Hence the unavoidable question 
arises, whether and how far this religious conception of mankind 
corresponds to truth. It has indeed been said of late that this 
problem regarding things which we can never know does not 
concern the philosopher of religion, that he has to confine him- 
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self to the description and arrangement of religious phenomena 
and to justify religion by the practical value of its effects on 
social life. The objective truth of its articles of faith must, 
it is claimed, be left undecided. However well meaning such 
counsel may sound, weighty considerations may be urged against 
it. The fact seems to be overlooked that the religious man 
necessarily postulates the truth of his beliefs, and that without 
this presupposition his faith would lose all significance and 
power, and consequently all practical value, and become merely 
a beautiful zsthetical semblance, an illusion. Agnosticism, 
indeed, does not mean to deny directly the truth of a belief in 
God, but simply to hold it in suspense as unknowable. Yet 
experience has always shown that the passage from this timid 
scepticism to radical negation is but a small and easy step. 
And that we can readily understand. We naturally judge 
concerning the truth of an idea according to the readiness with 
which it may be connected with the orderly coherency of our 
entire conscious content. Whatever may be united with such 
a train of ideas, without contradiction, we regard as thinkable, 
and its reality as possible. Whatever is demanded by this 
complex we regard as a necessity of our thought, and conse- 
quently its reality as an assured certainty. Hence, an idea 
which is without all recognized relation to the content of our 
rationally connected consciousness (to our known world) seems 
to us to be unthinkable and consequently without truth. Ag- 
nosticism usually reaches its logical consequences in the popular 
consciousness in the following way: the unknowable divinity 
has at first neither meaning nor interest for it, and then what 
is practically indifferent is at last completely given up in theory 
also. 
But has not Kant proved the impossibility of all metaphysical 
knowledge which transcends experience, and in particular has 
he not shown irrefutably, once for all, the insufficiency of the 
so-called proofs of the existence of God? Kant has doubtless 
destroyed the dogmatism of the old theological metaphysics 
and ovc:thrown forever that gnosticism which presumed to 
comprehend the inner essence of divinity in its formule. He 
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has also shown irrefutably the inadequacy of the old proofs 
which would pass from a concept to reality, or from the con- 
tingency of the world and its purposive construction to a divine 
architect. We cannot ignore these results of Kantian criti- 
cism; so much we must grant to agnosticism. But the latter 
goes far beyond Kant’s position. It ignores the fact that Kant 
himself, by his moral postulates, has made a beginning — in- 
complete and capable of improvement, it is true — to rationalize 
religious faith on a new idealistic basis. According to Kant, 
the existence of God is a “ postulate of practical Reason,” Z.¢., 
a demand which reason must make in order to render conceiv- 
able the possibility of the highest good being realized, that is to 
say, of the moral government of the universe. Kant has indeed 
conceived the moral government of the world only as an ideal, 
and looked for its realization through the agency of an all- 
powerful, divine, inconceivable being. Against this the ob- 
jection was always ready that this ideal could be nothing more 
than a devout wish, a Utopia, and that a God postulated in 
order to realize this ideal could have but a very problematical 
existence. But how would it be, if the deeper meaning of 
Kant’s postulate were rather this: that just as reason is forced 
by its own peculiar constitution to find in the world the con- 
stant realization of a universal natural and moral order, so also 
it is compelled to postulate the eternal reason of God as the 
ground of the progressive rational order of the universe? This 
thought forms the valuable and permanent kernel which post- 
Kantian philosophy has freed from the husks of subjective 
idealism and developed to its logical consequences. 

The Philosophy of Religion must not lose itself in the laby- 
rinths of Hegel’s dialectical panlogism or in the mysticism of 
Schelling’s theosophy. Nor, on the other hand, should it re- 
main entangled in the meshes of subjective idealism, whose 
principles, as Kant and his immediate disciples taught, render 
a proper understanding of religion, especially of the Christian 
religion, impossible. The province of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is to furnish a rational ground for the belief in God. It 
fulfils this task, not by dogmatically ignoring inner and outer 
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experience — a procedure which can result only in sophistry — 
much less by assuming moral postulates which could not escape 
the charge of being arbitrary. Its object is attained by show- 
ing the gradually developing revelation of the controlling and 
purposive reason of God throughout the entire world-order. 
Here it must not be forgotton that the world-order in each of 
its phases, the natural, moral, and religious, includes both con- 
sciousness and the external world, and consists in their uniform 
correlation, that is to say, in the fact that each of these two 
factors is related to and determined by the other. The fact 
that thinking and being, moral personality and society, are so 
correlated that they develop in constant conformity with one 
another, and that neither can be conceived without its coun- 
terpart, forces us to presuppose a transcendental unity which 
manifests itself in this double order and reciprocal relation. In 
short, we are compelled to find in the world-order a manifesta- 
tion of God. Furthermore, the different sides and stages which 
the world-order offers to view allow a more complete determi- 
nation of the idea of God. In the natural world-order, that 
correlation of consciousness and existence, we find the divine 
revelation as all-consciousness and omnipotence. In the moral 
world-order, that correlation of conscience and social laws, 
the divine revelation manifests itself as holiness and justice. 
Finally, in the plan of salvation (as it culminates in Christian- 
ity) we discover the divine revelation as love and wisdom. The 
theoretical contemplation of the universe as the divine revelation 
gives to the religious idea of God its content and at the same 
time its rational ground. We are, indeed, able to comprehend 
the essence of God, but only in so far as this is manifested in 
the world-order as an efficient cause. To be sure, God is not 
identical with this order of the universe. An order presup- 
poses and is the manifestation of an active ordering subject. 
But no subject is entirely exhausted by its external effects: it 
has also an inner side, a being-for-itself, which reflects and 
unites its manifold effects into a persistent unity. The laws 
of logic demand that this same thought be applied to God. 
Here, indeed, we have reached the limits of what is knowable. 
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We comprehend only that side of God which is turned towards 
us, his essence in so far as it manifests itself as the active 
principle of the universe. The inner nature of God, his being- 
for-himself, the inner reflection of his causality, we can as little 
know as we can perceive the side of the moon turned away 
from us. All hypotheses concerning the existence of God in 
and for himself (to which class belong also those regarding 
divine consciousness, unconsciousness, and superconsciousness) 
are vain and worthless. For, in the first place, they can never 
be verified ; and, secondly, we are interested only in knowing 
what God is for us as active in the world, not what he may be 
in himself and for himself. 

One’s religious view of the world, of nature, and of humanity, 
is closely related to one’s belief in God. These religious concep- 
tions are generally embodied in legends concerning the origin 
of the universe, or of the earth and the human race, as well as 
concerning miraculous divine revelations which have occurred 
in the course of history. When such legends, which have 
arisen in prehistoric times, become articles of faith, they afford 
the chief ground of conflict between faith and science. In this 
connection the Philosophy of Religion has the thankworthy task 
(though one which is seldom appreciated) of mediating between 
the contending parties. The less it is satisfied with half-way 
concessions and compromises, and the more thorough it is in 
its efforts to remove forever the ground of controversy, the 
more permanent will be its success. This object is attained by 
a fundamental distinction between the different elements which 
are usually combined in such legends, namely, between the 
theoretical speculations which serve to satisfy a naive desire for 
knowledge, and the religious motives which find expression 
in this symbolical form. Whether the world was made in six 
days, as the Bible holds, or whether the process lasted for 
countless ages, and still continues; whether the sun revolves 
about the earth, as Biblical writers along with the rest of 
antiquity believed; whether primitive man sprang from the 
dust of the earth, or from trees or stars (in accordance with 
some myths), or whether he sprang from lower forms of 
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animal life, in accordance with the principle of natural selec- 
tion —all these are questions of knowledge which science must 
solve, but which do not concern religion as such. For this is 
concerned only with the fact that nature, whatever its process 
of development, is dependent on God and fulfils his purposes 
in regard to us. The fundamental truths of religion, then, are 
not affected by any answer which may be given to the above- 
mentioned questions. Indeed, an order which, through the 
smallest and most insignificant means, eventually produces 
the highest, would be a sublime manifestation of divine omnipo- 
tence and wisdom. So, even though man has sprung from 
lower forms of life, he may nevertheless be the goal towards 
which the process of nature has tended from the very beginning, 
and in which creative reason produced the light of conscious- 
ness, the thinking spirit, consequently its own image. 

In the legends of Paradise, and the fall of man, which, 
by the way, have their analogies in several religions, the 
Philosophy of Religion can recognize only symbolical expres- 
sions of man’s two natures, the spirit and the flesh, the ideal, 
godlike disposition and the lower animal nature. Religious 
poetry symbolizes the opposition and conflict between those 


.two principles, which are inherent in the very nature of man — 


in so far as he must by an act of freedom raise himself above 
the sphere of natural phenomena to a spiritual ideal — by rep- 
resenting them as particular events in time, or historical occur- 
rences. The question is not concerning a compromise between 
those primitive legends and a scientific history of our race. 
It is rather to discover the profound ethico-religious thought 
hidden in these legends, and to demonstrate that it has been 
actually realized in the history of civilization and of religion. 

At this point the Philosophy of Religion glances at the 
historical progress of religion and recognizes in the growth of 
the religio-ethical spirit the revelation of the educating wisdom 
and love of God. (This treatment of the history of religion is 
perhaps more correct in method than that which regaris it as 
the starting-point and foundation of the philosophy of religion. 
This latter view may, it is true, be justified on the grounds of 
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practical convenience.) The beginnings of the religion of the 
human race must be investigated. Two rules should be ob- 
served in this connection. In the first place, the origin of 
religion must be so conceived as to contain the germ of the 
succeeding development in some way or other, be it ever so 
low and crude. Secondly, since religion is a matter which 
concerns man as a whole, it can never be explained from a 
single motive, but by the co-operation of several motives and 
experiences. Thus, for example, nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship were from the very beginning most intimately allied. 
In considering the historical development of religion, account 
must be taken of the influences of the progress of civilization, 
of legislation, of science, and of art as powerful instruments of 
religious advancement. We must especially emphasize the pro- 
found and pre-eminent significance of those religious teachers 
who, by their creative power and the depth of their personal 
religious consciousness and moral nature, were able to see and 
reveal the truth more clearly than their own or any previous 
age had done. They thus opened up to mankind new paths 
for the realization of its ideals. The wonderful impression 
which these highly gifted personalities produce in every field — 
and most of all in the religious — furnishes a natural explanation 
of the miraculous legends and apotheoses which, in the popular 
creeds, are always connected with the lives of these individuals. 

The classification of religions is a very difficult matter. 
Inner principles of division are necessary to satisfy the demands 
of philosophy. These principles are derived in part from the 
specific character of the belief in God (polytheism, pantheism, 
monotheism), and in part from the fundamental religious tem- 
perament, according to the manner in which natural and moral 
motives, feelings of dependence and of freedom, are combined 
in it. Onthis is based the distinction between zsthetical and 
teleological religions (Schleiermacher), or of natural, legal, and 
redemptory religions (A. Schweizer and others). The only 
difficulty is that such classifications, however attractive they 
may be in themselves, can never be unreservedly applied to the 
actual course of events. This is quite evident; for all religions 
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which play any important part in history have, in the course of 
their development, frequently transformed their ideals in im- 
portant respects, and have at the same time retained, in addition 
to these new ideals, their old ones, which are occasionally 
revived. To regard all this from a single point of view would 
be too difficult. Take for example the Hindoo religion in its 
development from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, through Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, to its final form of mystical Pantheism 
and coarse idolatry. In what place could this be inserted in 
the above classification? The most important thing will always 
be clearly to portray the peculiar characteristics of the different 
religions, and to explain them as well as possible from the 
character and the historical experiences of the various peoples. 
It is also of especial importance to show the influences which 
the different religions exercise upon and receive from one 
another, for in this we recognize something like an organic 
connection in the religious life of mankind. Thus, for example, 
the reciprocal influence of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
religions is of the utmost importance. For after thousands of 
years of preparation these finally made ready the soil where 


_ Christianity could take root and grow. 


The philosopher of religion cannot, it is true, follow out the 
development of Christianity in detail. That is the business of 
biblical and historical theology. His task, however, is to show 
how Christianity is the fulfilment of all previous religious 
systems —of the Pagan as well as of the Jewish —since, by 
embracing their partial truths in a common unity, it removes 
their one-sidedness and sums up the religious inclinations of 
mankind in an essentially true and satisfactory manner. Chris- 
tianity itself has not been able to express all at once the truth 
involved in itself, but only in the course of centuries has it 
been able to advance towards an ever fuller and purer expres- 
sion of this truth. This evolution the Philosophy of Religion 
must also follow. It has to show how the Christian principle, 
in order to take root and establish itself in the world, had to 
adapt itself to the prevailing forms of the religious and moral 
consciousness, and how, after this unavoidable fusion of Jewish 
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and Pagan elements, the essentially Christian spirit was able 
to make its way but slowly and as a result of conflict, and to 
become in its essential character the real dominant force in 
humanity. The Reformation, that achievement of the Christian 
Germanic spirit, was the greatest stride in this development. 
But it has not reached its close, and will never reach it as long 
as the history of mankind lasts. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by tracing its object through all 
the stages of its historical evolution, verifies the truth of that 
which it has recognized as the essence of religion in the 
psychological and metaphysical investigation. For the concept 
must justify itself here, as always where we deal with life, by 
proving itself to be the impelling force, the guiding principle, 
and the ideal goal of the entire process. The scientific investi- 
gation thus returns to its starting-point and completes its cycle. 
The only task which it still has to accomplish is to turn towards 
the future and discover how far it may be able to foretell the 
religious development of mankind on the basis of past experi- 
ence. But let it not forget that the ultimate ideals of the world, 
as they are determined by the decrees of God, withdraw them- 
selves from our human gaze. Where our knowledge and con- 
jecture fail us, faith appears to console, and says, in the words 
of the Apostle, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 


Otto PFLEIDERER. 
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AN ANCIENT PESSIMIST. 


VEN in popular phrase life is described as having not only 

a sunny side, but a shady side as well. These two phases 

of existence stand related, partly as cause, partly as effect, to 
the alternating moods of thought and feeling, by which the 
ordinary consciousness of all men is governed; and philosophy, 
in giving a reflective interpretation to the facts of existence, 
tends to represent them in the different phases which they offer 
to the unreflective consciousness. That tendency of specula- 
tion which interprets human existence by its cheerier facts 
gives rise to systems of Optimism; while that tendency which 
reads the meaning of life in its tragedies constitutes what is 
understood by Pessimism. Not only, therefore, may a pessi- 
mistic tone of thought be heard throughout general literature in 
nearly all the ages, but many of the philosophical systems of 
the past point, more or less explicitly, to pessimistic conclusions ; 
and it is a specially significant fact for us who are now looking 
back upon our century, as it nears its close, that, whatever may 


- be the verdict in reference to its general literature, its philosophy 


will long stand conspicuous in history for the clear and calm 
force with which it has presented Pessimism as the only philo- 
sophical system which can satisfy the demands of speculative 
thought. 

This fact has imparted a new interest toa pessimist of the 
ancient world, Hegesias the Cyrenaic. This old thinker occu- 
pies a niche so obscure that he has been passed without notice 
by many an inquirer, and few have been struck with the signifi- 
cance of his position as apparently the first, and indeed the only, 
philosopher of ancient times, who can be truly described as 
having deliberately reasoned out an explicit system of Pessimism. 
Even Mr. Sully’s elaborate monograph on Pessimism,! though 
it traces some indications of a pessimistic tendency in the lit- 
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erature of the ancient world, fails even to mention the name of 
Hegesias. In fact, Mr. Sully seems to hold that, while Pessi- 
mism can be logically developed from an ascetic system like that 
of the Cynics and Stoics, it is intrinsically inconsistent with the 
fundamental assumption of the Cyrenaic creed.! It is true that 
this statement is somewhat qualified afterwards by the explana- 
tion, that “even if happiness be shown to be illusory, the 
affirmation of happiness as the one true end is not in the least 
gainsaid.”’* But, even with this qualification, Mr. Sully’s con- 
tention is, that “the supreme injunction” of Hedonism would 
require to be modified, if the ideal to which it points were de- 
clared to be unattainable under the actual conditions of human 
existence. The modification of hedonistic doctrine, which Mr. 
Sully holds to be logically necessitated by its association -with 
Pessimism, is, as we shall find, precisely that which was adopted 
by Hegesias and his followers. It is therefore the more remark- 
able that Mr. Sully should not have given a place in his sketch 
to this ancient pessimist, who is thus rendered all the more 
interesting by his having apparently carried out what Mr. Sully 
conceived to be the issues of Pessimism more logically than 
many another adherent of the system. 

Substantially all our knowledge of Hegesias is limited to two 
meagre sources,—a passage in Diogenes Laértius (II 93), and 
another in Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (I 34). There is 
indeed a brief account of Hegesias in two or three sentences of 
Epiphanius, Expositio Fidet (1089 B), but it is simply a valueless 
abridgment of the information given by Diogenes. A sen- 
tence also in Valerius Maximus (VIII 9, ext. 3) cites the influ- 
ence of Hegesias’ lectures in Alexandria to illustrate the effect 
of eloquence, but the passage only repeats in briefer form the 
story told by Cicero. 

The principal account of Hegesias, then,— in fact, the only 

1 pp. 41-43. 

8 The greater part of both passages will be found in Ritter and Preller’s Hist. Phil. 
Gr. et Rom., §§ 212 and 219. Mullach (Fragm. Phil. Grec., vol. ii, pp. 398-438), 
though giving a very full collation of all the fragments bearing on Aristippus, and 


even on Euemerus and Bion the Borysthenite, makes no reference to any of the other 
Cyrenaics. 
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account of his philosophy, —is that of Diogenes Laértius. As 
it is brief, it may be worth while to give it in full: 

“Those who are called Hegesiacs hold that the ends of ac- 
tion are the same,! vzz., pleasure and pain, and that there is no 
such thing in reality as gratitude or friendship or benevolence, 
because we choose these things, not for their own sakes, but on 
account of the uses which they serve, so that, if there is no use 
for them, they have no existence: that happiness is wholly un- 
attainable ; for, on the one hand, the body is filled to the full! 
measure with many sufferings, and, on the other hand, the soul 
suffers with the body and is thus disturbed, while fortune pre- 
vents many things from turning out according to expectation, 
so that from these causes happiness does not really exist: that 
life and death are both desirable. They held the theory that 
nothing is pleasant or unpleasant in its own nature, but that, by 
reason of want or novelty or satiety, some men are pleased, 
while some are unpleasantly affected: that poverty and riches, 
in relation to pleasure, are of no account, for rich and poor are 
not pleased in different ways: that slavery, equally with free- 
dom, is a matter of indifference, when measured by the standard 
of pleasure ; and so is high birth equally with low birth, and 


‘renown equally with obscurity: that, for the fool, life has some 


advantages, but for the prudent man it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence: that the wise man will do every action for his own sake ; 
for he will hold that no other man is worthy of equal considera- 
tion with himself, and that, even if it appear that the greatest 
benefits can be derived from some other person, these are not 
equivalent to those which he himself may procure. They took 
away also our faith in sensations, on the ground that these do 
not give accurate knowledge; and they held that we must be 
guided in our actions only by what appears probable. They 
taught that faults should meet with forgiveness, for a man does 
wrong, not voluntarily, but under the impulse of some passion ; 
and that therefore we should not hate, but rather teach, him: 
that the wise man will not be so much absorbed in the pursuit 


1 That is, the same as those held by the Cyrenaic School, which is described imme- 
diately before. 
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of good as in the avoidance of evil, placing the chief end of ex- 
istence in a life that is free from pain and sorrow,—an end 
which in truth falls to the lot of those who are indifferent about 
the objective causes of pleasure.” 

A few paragraphs before this passage, in enumerating the 
followers of Aristippus, Diogenes mentions Hegesias as known 
by the sobriquet of mevaBavatos — “ persuader to die” (II 86). 
Of this no explanation is given by Diogenes, except such as 
may be suggested by the subsequent account of Hegesiac 
teaching, which has just been quoted, but the reason why the 
influence of Hegesias was thus characterized is more definitely 
furnished in the brief allusion to him by Cicero. There are 
two items of information preserved in this allusion. One is 
the fact, that Hegesias was author of a work bearing the title 
*Arroxaptep@v,—a dialogue in which the principal speaker is 
described as committing suicide by starvation, and in answer to 
the dissuasive efforts of his friends, recounting to them the 
numerous evils of life which form the justification of his sui- 
cidal purpose. To this fact Cicero adds a second bit of infor- 
mation, that in his lectures in the schools of Alexandria this 
theme was treated by Hegesias with so much eloquence, that he 
was said to have induced many of his hearers to commit suicide, 
and to have been therefore prohibited from lecturing on the 
subject by the Ptolemy of his day. These two items of infor- 
mation are certainly not communicated by Cicero in the same 
tone. The work of Hegesias is spoken of in language which 
implies that, if Cicero had not actually read it, he had satis- 
factory means of knowing its existence and drift. On the other 
hand, the story about the effect of the lectures of Hegesias is 
told as if it were a mere report, for the accuracy of which Cicero 
does not undertake to vouch: “ prohibitus esse dicatur” is the 
form of his statement. One may therefore, not without reason, 
suspect that the story is merely one of those bits of vulgar gos- 
sip, such as may be picked up all through anecdotical literature, 
in which the popular mind is seen pitching upon some super- 
ficial aspect of a philosophical system, and assuming that the 
practical issues, which it seems to involve, must be carried out 
in actual life. . 
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Returning to the account of the doctrines held by Hegesias 
and his followers, we need not dwell on the obvious want of ex- 
pository method displayed by Diogenes Laértius,—a defect 
which seriously impairs the value of his whole history. With a 
very little attention, however, it is not difficult to grasp the 
essential drift of Hegesiac philosophy, especially when the 
statements of Diogenes are read in connection with his general 
account of the Cyrenaic School, in which the Hegesiacs are 
described as forming merely a minor sect. To understand, 
therefore, the phase of speculative thought represented by this 
sect, it is necessary to refer, at least, to the salient features of 
that Cyrenaic Hedonism of which it professed to be merely a 
modification. 

Our knowledge of the Cyrenaic School, gathered from the 
account of Diogenes Laértius, as well as from various other 
notices brought together in the well-known collections of Mul- 
lach and of Ritter and Preller, is fairly complete and satis- 
factory. We here come, for the first time in history, upon a 
doctrine which, in its logical principles and procedure, forms a 
remarkably interesting anticipation of a type of ethical theory 
_ which continues to assert its claims upon the philosophical 
thought of our day. From a notice of the Cyrenaic School by 
Sextus Empiricus,! it appears that they started from that specu- 
lative standpoint which, under such various names as Sensation- 
alism, Scepticism, Positivism, Agnosticism, has almost uniformly 
led to Hedonism in ethical speculation. They limited the 
knowledge of man to his feelings (7d@y). What causes these 
feelings, or whether they have any causes at all, were questions 
relegated to the region of the Unknowable. Each man’s feel- 
ing is therefore the criterion of truth for him; universal 
criterion there is none. 

Feelings being thus recognized as the sole realities that we 
know, it became necessary to seek the real good of man in 
them. Now the Cyrenaics held that there are only two kinds 
of feeling, positive pleasure and positive pain: they explicitly 
rejected the doctrine, which afterwards became a prominent 
1 Adversus Mathematicos, vii, 191-6. 
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feature in the Ethics of Epicurus, that absence of pain (a7ovia) 
is pleasure, and that absence of pleasure (dndovia) is pain. 
Such a neutral state would, they maintained, be a state of insen- 
sibility as complete as that of a person in profound sleep. 
Accordingly they declared the chief end of life to be the pur- 
suit of pleasure. They were also as decided as any nominalist 
could be in limiting pleasure to the particular feeling of the 
moment — the actual, concrete, present feeling of gratification. 
It was no ideal happiness of others, no abstraction like “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number”; it was not even 
an ideal “good on the whole” of the individual agent himself, 
that they held forth as the supreme aim of human endeavor. 
It was pleasure (ndovn), not happiness (evdaimovia). Happiness, 
they point out, is a system embracing past and future, as 
well as present, pleasures. But the past has perished forever, 
and the future is beyond our ken. The present alone is ours ; 
and therefore present enjoyment is the sole object in which 
the wise man can be interested. 

Such was the general drift of the speculations under the 
influence of which the doctrines of Hegesias were developed. 
The hedonistic principle, underlying those speculations, obtrudes 
two ethical problems. As the science of Ethics professes to be 
a rational explanation of the moral life of man, it must, in the 
first place, find a rational foundation for the virtues by showing 
that they are the forms of conduct by which alone the reason- 
able end of existence can be secured, and it must, in the second 
place, show that that end is, under the conditions of existence, 
attainable. 

Now, what is the experience of Cyrenaic Hedonism with 
regard to the former problem? If pleasure is the sole object 
for which it is reasonable to live, how can we vindicate those 
social virtues which require a man to sacrifice his own enjoy- 
ments for the benefit of others, or even those private virtues 
which imply the abandonment of sensual gratifications? The 
Cyrenaics did not shirk the problem. On the contrary, they 
claimed to solve it by the same general explanation which sub- 
sequent hedonists have commonly repeated, — by showing that 
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the so-called sacrifices of a spiritual and disinterested morality 
are only apparent or temporary. Such a vindication of morality, 
however, assumes that the virtues of civilized man are, in the 
long run, uniformly coincident with his happiness. This com- 
placent Optimism gleams through the whole literature of 
Epicurean Ethics. It was especially brilliant in the eighteenth 
century among the moralists and theologians of the Illumina- 
tion; and even popular writers — novelists, essayists, sermon- 
izers —are never weary of ringing changes on their favorite 
theme of the delightfulness of living virtuously, and the inevi- 
table misery of vice. But a jarring note occasionally breaks 
this harmony of utilitarian moralists. Their optimistic faith is 
rudely shaken at times by a daring sceptic asking whether it is 
really the fact that virtue’s ways are uniformly ways of pleas- 
antness. This dissent has grown within recent times; and 
since the publication of Professor Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, 
it would probably be difficult to find an eminent thinker who 
maintains, without theological or other explanations, the absolute 
coincidence of virtue and happiness. 

In this issue of Hedonism the Cyrenaic thinkers have antici- 
pated the perplexing conclusion forced upon the hedonistic 


_ Ethics of our day by the criticism of Mr. Sidgwick and other 


writers. The utilitarian vindication of the virtues was explicitly 
rejected by Theodorus the Cyrenaic. Theodorus is a remark- 
able figure in the history of ancient thought, and it is scarcely 
possible to repress the wish that fuller information with regard 
to him had come down to us. The information we possess has 
a somewhat perplexing aspect. For apparently he did more 
than any other Cyrenaic to purify the fundamental principle of 
Hedonism by working out a more refined conception of the 
enjoyment which forms the chief end of existence. In the 
purified Hedonism of Theodorus and his followers the sovereign 
good of man is not pleasure (jd0}), but a cheerful state of mind 
(yapd), which has its source in an intelligent regulation of the 
conduct (¢pornars), while the chief evil of life is not pain (xévos), 
but that disagreeable condition (Avan) which results from 
imprudence (a¢pocvvn). As the sovereign good of life was 
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thus conceived to be dependent on a man’s own prudence, it 
was also held to be completely within his control; and the 
Theodoreans therefore insisted as strongly as the Stoics, that 
the wise man is self-sufficient (adrdpxns), able to draw his well- 
being from sources within himself. 

But this very doctrine, which commonly involves ennobling 
issues in speculation as well as in practice, was made the ground 
on which the Theodorean code of morals refused to find a place 
for the disinterested virtues, or even for the virtues of personal 
purity. If the obligations of friendship or patriotism! are 
enjoined, the wise man has to reply that, as he is not in want of 
anything extraneous to himself, he has no need of friends or of 
any other human relations. A similar treatment was accorded 
to those obligations which point to purity of individual char- 
acter; the pleasures, of which these obligations demand a sacri- 
fice, were declared to be disgraceful, not in their own nature, 
but by the common consent of ignorant men. In fact, Theodorus 
seems to have entertained a Carlylean scorn for the common 
type of mankind ; and any disinterested labor for men in gen- 
eral, or any concern for their good*or bad opinion, was, in his 
view, a regard for fools, wholly unworthy of the wise man. 

The Cyrenaic Hedonism thus broke down in the hands of the 
Theodoreans by recognizing its inability to explain the common 
obligations of morality, and thus failing to solve the first of the 
two problems imposed upon all ethical theories. This con- 
clusion, though not that to which the name of Pessimism is 
commonly applied, may yet be deemed pessimistic enough ; for 
the position and prospects of humanity are hopelessly disheart- 


1 Too much importance has sometimes been attached to the fact that early in the 
fourth century B.c., Cynic and Cyrenaic alike adopted the term xooyowoXirns to de- 
scribe their attitude to their fellow-men, as if this implied the expansion of moral- 
ity beyond the limits of mere patriotism to the humanitarian point of view. With 
both schools in general the term seems to have indicated merely a negative moral 
attitude of indifference to the claims of any particular section of mankind rather than 
a positive interest in the claims of universal humanity. It is but fair, however, to add 
that Socrates seems to have expressed the idea of a cosmopolitan morality, calling 
himself xécms0s (Arrian’s Epictetus, I, 9; »sundanus in Cicero’s Tusc. Disp., I, 37), 
not xoguoroNrns, as Lecky apparently supposes (Hist. of Europ. Morals, vol. i, 
p- 241). 
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ening, if the virtues, which the most cultured races have hitherto 
pronounced the supreme excellences of human life, are proved 
by reflective reason to be incapable of vindication on reasonable 
grounds. Still this conclusion does not deny the possibility of 
attaining the happiness, to which Hedonism points as the only 
reasonable end of existence; it only denies the possibility of 
attaining that end by living a virtuous life. It therefore remains 
an open question still, whether happiness may not be attainable 
in some other way. 

This brings us to the question referred to above as the second 
problem of hedonistic Ethics. It does not appear that this 
problem was ever entertained by Theodorus. Apparently he 
taught that the wise man will simply seek his happiness in life 
without much regard for the popular code of morality; and 
probably he assumed that in this way the wise man might be 
reasonably certain of attaining his end. But this assumption 
cannot long escape the uncomfortable suspicion suggested by 
the very conclusion of Theodorus. For reason cannot rest in 
the mere negation, that happiness is oft attainable by the 
common virtues. Men in general, therefore, and hedonists in 
particular, will demand to know by what mode of life happiness 
@s to be attained. The pressure of this demand, and a critical 
attitude towards any reply, will inevitably, sooner or later, raise 
the doubt, whether happiness can be reached by any means 
whatever under the conditions of human existence. It was 
therefore but a necessary evolution of speculative thought that 
made Hegesias force this query on the Cyrenaic School. 

Nor is it surprising that the query receives at his hands a 
negative reply. The precise line of reflection by which he was 
led to this reply, cannot indeed be gathered with certainty from 
the brief account of Diogenes Laértius. But apparently there 
were two facts by which he was mainly influenced. The first 
was his theory of pleasure and pain, —a theory which seems to 
have been held by the Cyrenaic School in general. It is the 
theory which explains all the pleasures and pains of human 
life by analogy with those which are derived from the alternate 
cravings and satisfactions of bodily appetite. As in these the 
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agreeable or disagreeable effect depends on our want or satiety, 
so in all our feelings pleasantness or painfulness was held to be 
caused, not by any property in the object producing them, but 
rather by our own condition at the time. From this it was 
inferred that a man’s happiness or misery depends largely upon 
himself rather than upon external causes. We see from the 
account of Diogenes, that no Stoic could surpass the followers 
of Hegesias in contemptuous indifference with regard to the 
outward circumstances of life. What bearing has this theory of 
pleasure and pain on the chief peculiarity of Hegesiac doctrine? 
Though it does not clearly appear from the statement of 
Diogenes, this theory was probably regarded by the Hegesiacs 
as implying that, as pleasure can never be obtained without a 
previous pain, complete happiness is, in the very nature of the 
case, impossible ; all happiness must be marred by the attendant 
pains which are its prerequisite conditions. At least, this is part 
of the reasoning which Plato, in the PAzlebus, bases on the 
same theory ; and it does not appear why the theory should have 
been introduced at all in connection with Hegesiac doctrine, 
unless this was its drift. 

But while this theory led Hegesias to assert a Stoical indiffer- 
ence to the value of external things, it did not carry him, like 
Theodorus, to the allied Stoical doctrine of the self-sufficiency 
of the wise man. The logical rigidity of a theory did not 
paralyze his mental vision so as to prevent him from seeing the 
fact, that pleasure and pain are determined, not solely by our 
subjective state, but by objective conditions as well. That is to 
say, even if our subjective state were wholly within our power, 
so that we might at will give ourselves pleasure without any 
alloy of pain, yet our pleasures and pains are also excited at 
times by causes which, as external, are entirely beyond our control. 
Of these causes Hegesias seems to have dwelt specially upon 
two. The first is the condition of the body, which is of course 
affected by the general forces of the physical world of which it 
forms a part. The other is the general current of events, 
directed, as it is, by causes which we are often unable, not only 
to foresee, but even to discover after they have operated, and 
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which therefore we describe by such names as chance, accident, 
fortune (rvyn). On these grounds Hegesias contended that man 
is not sufficient of himself to secure pleasure or avoid pain at will, 
and that complete happiness is consequently beyond his reach. 

But this conclusion must obviously alter the general law of 
conduct enjoined in hedonistic Ethics. If happiness be unat- 
tainable, then it may still be legitimate to hold that it is the 
highest good in the abstract; but it can no longer be wise to 
make happiness the object of pursuit as if it were actually to 
be reached. The wise man, instead of exposing himself to 
disappointment by endeavoring to realize an impossible ideal, 
will be content with the more modest success of avoiding 
unnecessary pain. This has, in modern literature, become the 
practical maxim, not only of pessimists like Schopenhauer, but 
also of hedonists like Bain ; and it is an evidence of the logical 
clearness of Hegesias, that he saw so long ago the necessity of 
thus modifying the supreme maxim of Hedonism. 

But, as Mr. Sully has pointed out,! this modification is not the 
only alternative: another maxim is conceivable. If there be 
nothing in life worth living for but happiness, and if this be 
unattainable, then it obviously becomes a question whether life 
is worth living at all. If the only practicable good is to avoid 
pain, does it not follow that the wisest course is to escape from 
the very possibility of suffering by the most expeditious eutha- 
nasia? This inference, too, was apparently seen by Hegesias to 
be a reasonable alternative for the hedonist. 

It thus appears that this old thinker had grasped all the 
essential issues of Hedonism and Pessimism. At all events it 
is a fact of philosophical significance that, away back at the 
very origin of Hedonism as a theory of the moral life, it became 
distinctly associated with Pessimism. The fact points not 
merely to a fortuitous association in history, but to an inevitable 
connection in logical thought; and therefore it may help us 
more clearly to estimate the value of Hedonism as a solution of 
the problems presented by the moral life of the world. 


J. Crark Murray. 
McGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


1 Pessimism, p. 166. 
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THE CONCEPT OF LAW IN ETHICS. 


LAW, in the primary sense of the term, is a rule of human 

action prescribed by authority. The use of the term to 
express the order of nature is a derived one, which became 
current only after a considerable historical development. Even 
this first-mentioned usage is primary only in a relative sense. 
At the dawn of history we find men ruled by custom rather 
than law. Clans, tribes, and village communities were ruled 
by institutions which mythology might explain as established 
by the gods or by the ancestor of the race; but for the living 
generation they were a fixed body of rules that could not be 
infringed without incurring on the individual and on the com- 
munity the severe displeasure of the gods, and which men 
regarded as no more subject to change on their part than the 
paths of the sun, moon, and stars. History opens with this 
reign of custom. Among primitive peoples we find no distinc- 
tion made between laws of the state, requirements of religious 
ritual, and the demands of morality. Conduct in all these 
respects was governed by an undifferentiated mass of rules, 
which were enforced upon the individual not only by the 
severest human penalties, but by the even more terrible fears of 
superhuman powers. “There is no system of recorded law 
literally from China to Peru,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ which, 
when it first emerges into notice, is not seen to be entangled 
with religious ritual and observance.” 

Since in early times legal and moral ideas were thus indis- 
criminately combined under the general notion of customary 
law, we must look for the beginning of the history of the con- 
cept of law in morality, where the tendency to discriminate 
between these two fields of conduct first manifests itself. It is 
not a case of a concept developed in one sphere of life and then 
carried over by analogy or metaphor to another; it is rather a 


1 Early Law and Custom, chap. i. i 
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case of differentiation. We do not find moral and legal insti- 
tutions existing side by side, and then after a time the concep- 
tions developed in one sphere transferred to the other. Conduct 
as a whole is ruled by one homogeneous mass of custom. The 
first beginning of the distinction between moral and criminal 
law is seen in the division of custom or law into written and 
unwritten. The written law, being the expressed will of the 
king or state enforced by penalties, corresponds to our notion 
of law in the jural sense; while the unwritten law, which 
depended for its binding force on habit, public opinion, religious 
belief, and conscience, answers in a general way to our notion 
of moral law. The unwritten law was regarded as the source 
of the written. The latter only is changeable; the former is 
original and abiding. This division of the laws is very common 
in Greek literature! One of the earliest and most famous 
examples of this is in Sophocles. Antigone defies the king, 
who has forbidden her to bury her brother, in these words : — 
“Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 

That thou, a mortal man, should’st over-pass 

The unwritten laws of God that know not change: 

They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 


But live forever; nor can man assign 
When first they sprang to being.” * 


The reduction of a portion of the ancient customs to writing, 
and the notion thus introduced of a written law in contrast with 
the unwritten law, must have been one of the first steps towards 
the development of the concept of positive law. But even the 
written law differs essentially from our modern notion of 
enacted law. It was not looked upon as the recorded will of an 
established legislative authority, but rather as a precipitate in 
writing of ancestral customs. Plato and Aristotle regarded the 
distinction between law and custom as quite unessential. 

Another influence in developing the notion of positive law 
was the contrast which the Sophists, and later the Cynics, made 
between /aw and mature (vopos and dvs). They declared law a 
tyrant that compels men to act contrary to nature; all statutes 


1 Schmidt, Die Ethik der Alten Griechen, p. 201. 
2 Sophocles, Antigone, |. 450 ff. (Plumtre’s translation). 
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arbitrary enactments set up by those in power for their own 
advantage. We find here, clearly conceived for the first time, 
the idea of law as the enacted will of rational beings, and, like 
many ideas that, when they are old, are regarded as veritable 
foundation-stones of conventional morals, its first tendency was 
quite subversive of all morality. As laws and usage had been 
looked up to hitherto as the only moral authority, this doctrine 
of the Sophists seemed .o dissolve at once all moral as well as 
political obligation. Man is the measure of all things. Man is 
the source of the laws tnat govern his conduct. But if order 
and harmony in human conduct are brought about by enact- 
ments of the human reason, may it not be that the order and 
harmony in nature are due to the enactments of a universal 
Reason? If there is a law of men, why not a law of nature? 
Morality is obedience to law, after all,—not, indeed, to the 
fickle laws of men, but to the divine law of nature. Thus the 
Stoics transcended and synthesized the popular view of morals 
and the Sophistic opposition. 

In the Greek conception of a /aw of nature or natural law we 
have something quite different from the natural laws of modern 
science. We find here the universal, unwritten norms of 
conduct and the order of physical phenomena combined under 
the single notion of law of nature. Laws which prevailed 
among all nations and were acknowledged as binding by all 
peoples — such as the sanctity of oaths, the duty of hospitality, 
etc. —could not, it was evident, have been founded by any 
prince or city or revealed by the divinities or oracles of any 
particular people ; they must have their source in the universal 
divine will and be revealed by nature to all men in their own 
consciousness. Such universal and unwritten laws of human 
conduct, as we have already seen, were widely recognized by 
the Greeks. Heracleitus was perhaps the first to connect 
expressly this divine law with the order of things in the 
physical world.!. Often the two were set in opposition, and 

' Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, p. 41. An early example of the concept of law 
in its broadest aspect is the saying of Pindar: — 


Néyos, 6 Bacideds 
Ovardy re xal ddavdrwr. 
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even those who insisted most emphatically on the invariable 
necessity of the natural order —as, e.g., Empedocles, Plato, and 
Aristotle — did not designate this by the term law. With very 
few exceptions, before the time of the Stoics this word was 
applied exclusively to norms of human conduct, the laws of 
nature, when this expression was used, meaning such rules of 
conduct as were common to all men and binding upon them by 
virtue of their very nature. 

“It was the founder of the Stoic school,” says Zeller, “who 
first brought into common use the concept of law as applied to 
the natural order of things.” ! The extension of law from the 
sphere of human action to the physical world was a natural 
consequence of the fundamental doctrine of Stoicism. The 
Stoics believed in an ultimate ground and cause of the world, 
which was not merely the material substance of things, but was 
at the same time creative Reason. The natural order and 
necessity in the universe they regarded as the expression of the 
will of that ultimate Reason, and hence called it the law of 
nature. As man and nature are both under the same divine 
law-giver, no distinction was made between natural law and 
moral law. In the absence of scientific precision the same 
confusion prevailed throughout the Middle Ages. The laws 
that determine the order of nature and those which express 
the duty of man were regarded alike as divine commands. It 
is only since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
philosophers and men of science have held a clear conception 
of natural law as the expression of the uniformities of the 
phenomenal world, in distinction from the primary use of law 
as applied to norms of human conduct. 

Were we tracing the history of the concept of law in physical 
science, we should have now to consider what use the Stoics 
made of this law of nature in explaining the material world ; 
our interest here, however, is in the use they made of the 
concept in their moral philosophy. 


1 Zeller, Ueber Begriff und Begriindung der Sittlichen Gesetze, Vortrige u. Ab- 
handlungen 3 Samml., p. 192. Plato, in the Timzus, 83 E, seems to use the phrase 
“law of nature” in something like the modern scientific sense. Zeller finds one 
such case in Aristotle; see essay Ueber Begriff, etc., note 11. 
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The central problem of Greek ethics was not to determine 
the moral laws, but rather to find the chief good and the mode 
of conduct which would secure it. It is the doctrine of goods, 
rather than the doctrine of duties, which gave the key-note to 
the whole moral philosophy of the Greeks. With the Stoics, 
as with their contemporaries and opponents, the Epicureans, 
and with Aristotle before them, the aim is to determine the 
highest good of life. The Epicureans pronounced pleasure the 
highest good; the Stoics virtue, and virtue they explained as 
conduct according to the laws of nature. These laws of nature 
are not conceived so much as imperatives of the divine will 
which ought to be obeyed because thus commanded, but rather 
as ordinances of the divine reason, compliance with which can 
alone secure weal to rational beings. 

The good in every system of thought must be based on the 
general arrangement of the world, and as the Stoics understand 
the world to be a cosmos governed by Reason, they conse- 
quently found the good of the individual in submitting himself 
to the laws of this universal Reason. Obedience is not imposed 
upon man by authority, but men are bound by their very desire 
for the highest good to obey the laws of their own rational 
nature, which are at the same time the laws of the rational 
universe. The grand principle of human life, then, is to live 
according to nature. But by nature the Stoics meant almost 
the opposite of what is ordinarily meant by that term. To fol- 
low nature with them is not to give loose rein to one’s native 
passions and emotions; it is to conform the individual to the 
universal and rational. Emotions and passions they regarded 
as a product of the irrational elements in our make-up, and 
as such to be negated by the wise man. Hence the modern 
usage of the term ‘stoical.’ This failure to provide for the 
legitimate exercise of the emotions is the pre-eminent defect in 
the Stoic theory of morals. An adequate ethics will find scope 
for all of man’s faculties and powers, for the symmetrical devel- 
opment of all sides of his nature. 

Closely connected with the modern concept of moral law is 
the idea of duty. Though quite in harmony with their general 
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mode of thought and intense moral earnestness, the notion of 
duty as a distinct moral concept does not seem to have been 
grasped by the Greek Stoics. In the term xa@jxov, ‘the suit- 
able,’ ‘the fitting,’ ‘the proper,’ we have the ‘lineal ante- 
cedent’ of our duty. This is the term which was translated 
into Latin by effictum. It was probably under the influence of 
the Roman sternness of character and reverence for law that 
this notion of duty as the correlate of law first came to con- 
sciousness. 

The Stoics exalted the individual in contrast with the institu- 
tions and laws of human states, but only to subordinate him 
again to the universal Reason and the laws of the cosmic 
state. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics was an integral part 
of their moral philosophy. It was a cosmopolitanism, too, in 
the broadest etymological sense of the term ; it not only brought 
the individual into a common citizenship and brotherhood of all 
nations, but also made him as a rational being a partaker of 
the rational life of the whole cosmos. The universe is one city 
governed by one law of nature; and hence all rational beings, 
as subjects of this law, must be fellow-citizens of the one world- 
city. Plato had sunk the individual in the state. The Sophists 
regarded men as lawless atoms, essentially unrelated. By the 
doctrine of the universal Reason and the law of nature, the 
Stoics escaped both of these extremes. While doing full justice 
to the individual, they still emphasized his subordination to law 
and order. Due weight had been given to the moral signifi- 
cance of the state and legal institutions in the earlier systems, 
but the Stoics were the first to take the term ‘law’ out of its 
strictly jural sense and apply it in a wider and more distinc- 
tively moral field. 

The notion of law thus borrowed from jurisprudence was 
destined to be returned with interest. The most signal triumph 
of the Stoic doctrine of natural law was in its influence on 
Roman law. The conception of a law of nature furnished the 
statesmen and jurists of Rome with a moral basis for their law 
and an ideal by which to direct its reformation and develop- 
ment. From the middle of the second century B.c. on, Greek 
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philosophy was studied by the leading minds at Rome. Epi- 
cureanism helped to break down the superstitious fears of the 
old gods, but its ethics met with no marked response. The 
ethics of Stoicism, however, appealed to the moral sense of 
the nation. Law took on a new and profoundly ethical aspect. 
Its ultimate seat and authority was seen to be not in the founder 
of the city or in the will of changeable deities, but in the 
unchangeable nature of things. Cicero was pre-eminently the 
great interpreter of the Stoic theory to his countrymen. “I 
know no reason,” says Maine, “why the law of the Romans 
should be superior to the laws of the Hindoos, unless the theory 
of Natural Law had given it a type of excellence different from 
the usual one. In this one exceptional instance simplicity and 
symmetry were kept before the eyes of a society whose influ- 
ence on mankind was destined to be prodigious from other 
causes, as the characteristic of an ideal and absolutely per- 
fect law.” ! The law of Rome, as finally promulgated by the 
great jurists and handed down to posterity, was the product of 
a happy union of Roman practice and Greek theory. The Stoic 
notion of natural law furnished an ideal and ethical basis for 
the practical legal institutions of Rome, and in so doing gave 
them a breadth and depth of meaning that has made them of 
incalculable value in forwarding civilization. In the code of Jus- 
tinian, the theory of the law of nature was preserved through 
the Middle Ages. Under the influence of the Church and of 
the Romanized cities the old law, as a body of practical rules, 
was kept in use by the Germanic conquerors. 

It would be a most interesting historical study to trace the 
influence of the Stoic doctrine of law of nature embodied and 
preserved as it was in Roman law, to show how this doctrine 
affected the development of jurisprudence in France; how the 
alliance with the lawyers enabled the king to solidify and cen- 
tralize the monarchy ; how, later, Rousseau made of this jural 
doctrine a political doctrine which thus became the watchword 
of the French Revolution ;? how the same doctrine gave a theo- 


1 Ancient Law, p. 78. 
2“ The theory of Natural Law is the source of almost all the special ideas as to 
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retic basis to the leaders of the English Revolution; and how, 
again, the same thought, learned from Locke, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau, animated the American Revolution. We must not 
turn aside, however, to follow this notion of natural law through 
the tangled web of jurisprudence, theories of the state, and 
practical politics. Our purpose here is to trace, in the briefest 
possible outline, the notion of law in the principal systems of 
ethics, to show the typical forms in which this notion has ap- 
peared and its place in these systems. 

In the Middle Ages morals and religion, ethics and theology, 
were inextricably confounded. It is, therefore, in the works of 
the Christian theologians that we must look for a continuation 
of the stream of ethical thought in this period. Remembering 
the stern denunciation which the founder of Christianity pro- 
nounced against the legalism of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
his constant insistence upon ‘inwardness ’—z.¢., a rectitude of 
heart and spirit and a positive good-will (jayamrn)— we might 
expect to find the notion of law playing but a small part in 
Christian ethics. Three influences, however, may be mentioned, 
whose combined effect was to give a decidedly jural form to the 
moral teachings of Christianity. 

(1) The Hebrew origin of Christianity. As among all early 
peoples, so in the case of the Israélites, religion, morality, and 
civil law were presented to the popular consciousness in one 
undifferentiated mass of rules. The law of Moses, the code of 
ancient Israel, combined in its scope rules of worship, norms of 
moral conduct, and the legal ordinances of the nation; all alike 
were regarded as the express commands of Jehovah. The con- 
ception of their national god as a god of righteousness gave a 
peculiar prominence to the ethical portion of these commands. 
We find, therefore, the Decalogue, combining, as it does, the 
fundamental principles of religion and the most essential moral 
norms, early regarded as the core of the Hebrew code; and, 
after the early Christians had freed themselves from the tram- 
mels of the old ceremonial law, the “Thou shalt” and the 


law, politics, and society which France during the last hundred years has been the 
instrument of diffusing over the western world.” — Maine, Ancient Law, p. 80. 
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“Thou shalt not” of Sinai still thundered in the consciences 
of men as the veritable law of God. 

(2) A second fact which had an influence in giving a jural 
form to Christian conceptions of morality was the three centu- 
ries of hostility and practical separation between Christianity 
and the Empire. During this period the Christians made a con- 
stant effort to have as little as possible to do with the secular 
courts. The Hebrew scriptures were regarded as revealing a 
divine code of laws, and by means of this code they constituted 
themselves ‘an orderly community essentially independent of 
the State.’ The moral maxims of the new religion, in tak- 
ing the place of all civil law for three hundred years, became 
stamped themselves with the jural form. Among the Greeks, 
while moral laws were often regarded as of divine origin, the 
notion of command, the expression of a will, was never more 
than dimly conceived in the background. These laws were 
principles of conduct by which alone virtue or happiness could 
be attained, rather than the imperatives of a divine lawgiver 
sanctioned by rewards and punishments. In Judaism and Chris- 
tianity the notion of the imperative came into the foreground. 

(3) Besides its Hebrew origin and the peculiar circumstances 
of its early history, Christianity in the West was subject to a 
Roman influence which made for legalism. The peculiar jural 
bent of the best Roman thought and the high success of 
Rome’s legal institutions exerted a powerful effect on Latin 
Christianity. The very language was saturated with legal con- 
cepts. The mere translation of the New Testament into Latin 
gave to Christian doctrine a decided jural tone that had been 
quite unsuspected in the Greek. God was no longer the 
Heavenly Father of the common man or the Universal Reason 
of the Greek philosopher, so much as the Moral Governor of 
the world, bound to maintain a just government. Then, too, 
the ecclesiastical authorities not only exerted all their influence 
over the Teutonic invaders towards maintaining Roman juris- 
prudence, but they adopted the Roman law as the canon law 
of the Church. 

All of these legalizing influences had had time to work their 
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full effect on Christian thought when, in the thirteenth century, 
‘a genuinely philosophic intellect, trained by a full study of 
the greatest Greek thinker, undertook to give complete scien- 
tific form to the ethical doctrine of the Catholic Church.” ! 
In the system of Thomas Aquinas the notion of law occupies 
a highly prominent, if not the first, place. It was the influence 
of Aristotle, doubtless, that led him to give the first place to 
the doctrine of goods and virtues. The most complete state- 
ment of his moral philosophy is found in the first part of the 
second division of the Summa Theologica. He begins with a 
discussion of the chief good, which he finds to be the blessed- 
ness of union with God. He next treats of the virtues, and, 
following “the philosopher,” divides them into intellectual and 
moral. The moral virtues, again, are classified into the natural 
or acquired and the theologic or instilled. Those virtues which 
may be acquired by the natural man are the four cardinal 
virtues of the Greeks, — Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Justice. Besides these, as necessary to the highest end of 
man (communion with God), there are the three theologic vir- 
tues which are instilled in man by divine grace, — Faith, Hope, 
and Love. This analysis of the virtues is followed by a subtle 


- discussion of sin, and then the subject of law is taken up. 


Thomas defines law as “an ordinance of reason for the com- 
mon good which is promulgated by him who has charge of the 
community.” Four kinds of law are distinguished, — eternal, 
natural, human, and divine. The eternal /aw is the divine 
reason of the supreme governor of the universe by which all 
creatures, rational and irrational, are ruled. This law, in so 
far as it applies to rational creatures, is given to them in two 
ways, — naturally and by special revelation. Hence the two 
kinds, natural and divine, corresponding to these two modes by 
which the law is made known to men. A portion of the eter- 
nal law God has so implanted in men’s minds as to be known 
by natural reason. This is natural law, or the law of nature. 
All rational action aims at some good. The first principle, 


1 Sidgwick, History of Ethics, p. 110. 
2 Summa Theologica, Prima Secunda, Quest. XC, Art. iv. 
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therefore, of natural law is that good should be done and 
sought and evil avoided. Upon this principle are founded all 
the other precepts of the law of nature for the sake of what- 
ever the practical reason naturally apprehends to be human 
goods. Human laws are the special rules of particular com- 
munities deduced by the reason from the precepts of natural 
law. Obedience to the law of nature suffices for attaining to 
the natural or acquired virtues. Since, however, man is or- 
dained to an end higher than the natural, it is necessary for 
the direction of human life that we have, besides natural and 
human law, divine Jaw, given by God to man by special revela- 
tion. This divine law is double, — the one revealed in the Old 
Testament through the instrumentality of angels, the other in 
the New Testament by God himself made man. The divine 
law is ordained to secure the communion of men with God. 
To its positive commands, “ without which the order of virtue, 
which is the order of reason, could not be observed,” it adds as 
counsels the monastic virtues of poverty, celibacy, and obedi- 
ence, which, though not obligatory, afford a superior means for 
attaining to the perfect life.? 

In Thomas Aquinas we have the culmination and epitome 
of Scholasticism, “the crowning result of the great constructive 
effort of mediazval philosophy.” The part which the jural 
view of morality plays in his ethical system illustrates very 
fairly the position of this view in Christian ethics in general. 
The Decalogue, with its never failing appeal to the moral con- 
sciousness, has been to Christians and to all who have come 
under the influence of Christianity the pre-eminent summary 
of moral principles; and, being expressed as the command of 
God, it has appeared as a moral law. Morality and obedience 
to the Ten Commandments are to many almost synonymous 
terms ; and this fact, together with the other influences already 
mentioned, has given a prominently jural form to the ethics of 
the Church in modern times as well as in the Middle Ages. 

Medizval philosophy was characterized by submission to 

1 Summa Theologica, Prima Secundx, Quest. XCIV, Art. ii. 
2 Jbid. Quest. C, Art. ii. 
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authority, — on the one hand to the Church, and on the other 
to Aristotle. Modern philosophy yields to no authority, but, 
facing freely the problems of the universe, seeks a solution 
which shall force irresistible conviction upon every intelligence. 
In the modern attempt to establish morality on an independent 
foundation, ¢.¢., independent of special revelation and of eccle- 
siastical authority, the notion of the law of nature was the first 
principle seized upon. If we examine the moral philosophy of 
Aquinas, two points present themselves on which, conceivably, 
an independent, rational morality might be founded, — (1) the 
acquired virtues, (2) the law of nature. It was the latter of 
these principles which actually served as the starting-point of 
modern ethics. The need of a new moral philosophy was first 
felt in politics. Renaissance and Reformation together had 
undermined the traditional confidence in the old authorities. 
Whenever there was a difference of faith between king and 
subjects, a new question as to the duties of allegiance was 
raised ; and now that the general supremacy of the Pope over 
the nations was no longer recognized, a new theory was 
required to determine the relations and duties of independent 
states to one another. It was for the purpose of solving the 


‘problems arising from the changed relations of nations, that 


Grotius composed his epoch-making work, De /ure Belli et 
Pacis, — the work which is universally recognized as the foun- 
dation of the modern system of international law, and which 
also made the beginning of ‘ndependent ethics in modern 
Europe. The basis on which he erected his system was the 
old Stoic theory of the law of nature as it had been handed 
down by the Roman jurists and ecclesiastical moralists. 

In England the beginning of moral philosophy was the theory 
of the state propounded by Thomas Hobbes. According to 
Hobbes, man by nature is impelled only by self-interest, and 
all moral norms spring from the state and are determined by 
the civil law. The original state of nature was a condition of 
war of every man against every other man. In this state of 
affairs there was no law and no morality. Since reason, how- 
ever, directs each to seek his own good and preserve his own 
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life, the first law of nature is ‘to seek peace and follow it’; and 
this involves the giving up of such rights as hinder the peace 
of mankind and the performance of covenants, provided we 
can be assured that others will do the same. Such assurance 
can be had only when there is some coercive power to compel 
men equally to perform their covenants. The only way to 
erect such a power is by common consent to confer the power 
and strength of all upon one man or upon one assembly of 
men. After the sovereign power is once established, it is the 
duty of every one to yield implicit obedience to it in all matters. 
The civil laws which the sovereign institutes are to determine 
without question the conduct of the subject. They are to him 
the ultimate standards of right and wrong, good and evil. It 
is in his making all practical morality consist in obeying the 
laws of the state, that we find the jural aspect of Hobbes’s 
moral philosophy. The laws of nature which serve as a theo- 
retic basis for his system are jural only in the mode of expres- 
sion, and not at all in the concept itself. The phrase ‘law of 
nature’ was one held in high respect by jurists, ecclesiastics, 
and rationalists. It was, therefore, a very advantageous phrase 
for the founder of a new theory of the state to have continually 
in his mouth. Indeed, Hobbes himself is careful to state that 
he does not in reality attach any jural significance to the term.! 

In the writings of Cudworth, the foremost of the “Cam- 
bridge Platonists” of the seventeenth century, we find a note- 
worthy opposition to jural conceptions of morality. In his view 
neither civil law nor divine law can determine morality. Good 
and evil are essentially and eternally distinct, and no mere will, 
not even that of God himself, can alter this distinction. Moral 
truths are immutable ideas of the divine reason, and, like the 
truths of mathematics, are apprehended by the human reason, 
and are, therefore, equally valid for all rational beings. In the 
ethics of Locke and Cumberland we find the jural concepts 
again regnant. Both of these philosophers treated morality as 
a code of laws promulgated by God, revealed in the natural 


1 See the close of chapters xiv and xv of the Leviathan, which he devotes par- 
ticularly to the definition and deduction of the laws of nature. 
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reason, and sanctioned by rewards and punishments. By thus 
holding the law of God to be knowable by natural reason, they 
distinguished it from the divine law of the Hebrews and mediz- 
val moralists. This distinction might be expressed by calling 
the ethics of the former ¢heo/ogic juralism, the latter Hebraic 
juralism. 

The most thorough-going presentation of theologic juralism 
in moral philosophy, the culmination of the ethical theories of 
‘natural theology’ as taught in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is found in the system of Paley. With him the law 
of God is no mere incidental factor or theoretic basis, but the 
moving principle of the whole system. The moral law is con- 
ceived in complete analogy with civil law. It is the express 
command of a lawgiver who has the authority and power to en- 
force his will by rewards and punishments. In the ethical sys- 
tems thus far considered we have found the law of nature, the 
law of God in two forms, and the law of the state, playing a 
more or less prominent part. Natural juralism, Hebraic jural- 
ism, theologic juralism, and civil juralism all involve the notion 
of a source of law apart from man. These systems, therefore, 
may all be designated as heteronomous. In signal contrast with 
all these is the system of Kant, which‘finds the moral law in 
the man himself, — the autonomous system. 

In the present century the tendency of ethics, on the whole, 
has been away from the jural type. The phrase ‘ moral law,’ 
however, has continued to occupy a prominent place in ethical 
discussions. The popular conception of morality as the com- 
mand of the deity, the lang and honorable history of the term 
in philosophy, the majesty of the civil law, the appropriateness 
of the term to express the unconditional necessity of moral 
duties, — all of these circumstances combine to keep the term 
in use, even though it is regarded as only a metaphor. Perhaps, 
too, the use of the word ‘law’ in the physical sciences has 
made moralists who retain little of the old jural sense of the 
term still cling to the word. “Metaphors from law and meta- 
phors from war,” says Bagehot, “make most of our current 
moral phrases, and a nice examination would easily explain that 
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both rather vitiate what both often illustrate.” The ‘“ metaphors 
from law,” however, will doubtless long continue to furnish the 
most effective means for popular instruction in morals; and if 
the different senses of the term be carefully distinguished, per- 
haps no more useful term can be found for the ethical scientist. 

In all the sciences of to-day the term ‘law’ plays an impor- 
tant part. While the one term is used with equal freedom in 
all, the corresponding concept takes on almost as many different 
forms as there are different sciences. We hear continually 
such expressions as laws of motion, laws of chemistry, laws of 
logic, laws of poetry, laws of the state, laws of etiquette, etc. 
Among all these various uses of the term we may distinguish 
two typical forms of the concept: (1) law in jurisprudence, 
(2) law in physics. The first is the original form of the con- 
cept, the second a derived form. All the other uses of the term 
are varieties of one or the other of these fundamental species of 
the concept, or else more or less confused combinations of the 
two. “The term law,” says Zeller, “in all languages meant 
originally a rule of conduct established by some person, whether 
human or divine, with regard to the conduct of man; a law is 
what the community requires or the Deity commands.”! It is 
precisely in this same sense that we use the term to-day in 
jurisprudence. Holland gives the definition: “A law is a 
general rule of external human action enforced by a sovereign 
political authority.” 2 This form of the concept involves three 
essential elements. To see these clearly we may state the 
definition thus: A law is (1) a rule of conduct which (2) a will 
in authority imposes upon (3) a subject will. 

(1) The essence of the first element, rule of conduct, is 
uniformity in action. Without prescribed rules one man may 
act in one way, another in another, or the same man in different 
ways at different times. Wherever uniformity is observed in 
the conduct of men, it is ascribed to laws of some kind, —as the 
laws of the state, laws of custom, laws of nature, etc. Thus 
the law is an expression of uniformity in action. (2) This rule 


1 Vortriige und Abhandlungen, 3 Samml., p. 189. 
® Elements of Jurisprudence, p. 37. 
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of action is always thought of as established by some power in 
authority. Hence, as a second element, we must recognize the 
legislative will. (3) The rule of action is laid upon some 
person, 7.¢., upon a free will who may or may not conform to it. 
The freedom of the subject, or the possibility of nonconformity, 
is always contemplated in this sense of the term. This first typi- 
cal form of the concept law involves, therefore, these three essen- 
tial elements : uniformity in action, a legislative will, and freedom 
or the possibility of nonconformity on the part of the subject. 

The Stoics, as we have seen, explained the natural order and 
necessity in the world as the expression of the will of universal 
Reason. They used the phrase ‘law of nature’ indifferently for 
the order in the physical world and for the principles of moral 
conduct. Now in the Stoic concept of law of nature as applied 
to the physical world, we find the element of uniformity of 
action as in the first form, the legislative will broadened into 
a universal Reason, but the third element, that of freedom, 
completely vanishes. In this case the law is not imposed upon 
persons who may or may not obey, but upon inert matter which 
always conforms to the law necessarily. Again, eliminating 
from this Stoic concept the second element, we have left the 
modern scientific idea of natural law. The legislative will and 
the possibility of nonconformity have disappeared, and there 
remains only the first element — uniformity in action. The 
metaphysical philosopher may still resort to an ultimate rational 
will to explain the order in nature, but the physicist, as such, uses 
the term law without any implication of a lawgiver. To him 
the law is the expression for the mode of action in things, not 
for something outside of things. It is simply the statement of 
the fact of a certain uniformity in nature. The general form 
of a law in physics is: Under certain conditions certain events 
always happen. This unexceptional validity of the physical 
law is its characteristic mark. Of the three essential elements 
in the jural sense of the term, we find only one in the physical 
law, viz., uniformity in action. 

What, now, is the relation of the concept moral law to these 
two typical forms of law? 
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The moral laws are those rules of conduct which we feel J 
ourselves under obligation to obey. Briefly put, the moral law 
is the code of duties. In this general formal definition all 
moralists would agree, I think. It is in regard to the source, 
end, scope, and content of the code of duties that the schools 
differ. According to the Hebraic or the theological conception 
of morality, these norms of conduct are laid upon man by the 
divine lawgiver. In this case the moral law is of precisely the 
same type as civil law. The three elements of this type are all 
present, —the prescribed uniformity of conduct, the legislative 
will, and the subject will. Or if with Hobbes we regard the 
state, or—with certain recent writers— society or humanity 
the source of the law, we find the same essential agreement 
with the jural form of the concept. 

But, as Kant has so well shown, any command which is put 
upon us by an external will can have of itself only the force of 
legality. It acquires the force of morality, obedience to it 
becomes a duty and not merely a matter of prudence, only as 
we bind it upon ourselves and it is brought by self under the 
feeling of obligation. No imperatives of parents, the state, or 
even of divine revelation, could command anything but a pru- 
dential, legal conformity, unless at the same time they appealed 
to the inner sense of duty. Such externally imposed impera- 
tives may well be the ratio cognoscendi, but never of themselves, 
the ratio essendi, of the moral law. “It is the very essence of J 
moral duty to be imposed by a man upon himself . . . what we 
primarily understand by ‘law’ is some sort of command given 
by a superior in power to one whom he is able to punish for 
disobedience; whereas it is the essence of moral ‘law’ that it is 
a rule which a man imposes on himself, and from another 
motive than the fear of punishment, . . . the spirit of man sets 
before him the ideal of a perfect life, and pronounces obedience 
to the positive law to be necessary to its realization.”! Thus 
in morality the legislative will is one with the subject will. But 
the concept of law still remains of the same general type. We 
still have the three elements of law as in jurisprudence. 


1 T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 354. 
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While the term ‘law’ is generally used in ethics, as above 
described, in the jural sense, we should not forget the existence 
of laws in the physical sense. In moral phenomena we find 
certain uniformities of sequence as well as in physical phe- 
nomena. Conduct and character are causally related, and this 
relation it would seem possible to express by general formule, 
z.e., by laws. The general form of such a natural law of ethics 
is: Such and such conduct produces such and such states of 
consciousness and such and such character. Selfishness brings 
unhappiness ; violation of duty is followed by stings of con- 
science ; lying degrades character, — these are examples of laws 
in the moral sphere in just the same sense, and of just the same 
validity and necessity, as the facts that ice melts at thirty-two 
degrees, and that a falling body increases in velocity as the 
square root of the distance. Spencer says: “I conceive it to be 
the business of Moral Science to deduce, from the laws of life and 
the conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend 
to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce unhappiness. 
Having done this, its deductions are to be recognized as laws of 
conduct.” ! Now, without making this the whole business of 
ethics, it is certainly a part of its work to discover these ‘laws of 
conduct.’ We may not believe, as Mr. Spencer seems to, that 
these laws can be deduced from biology. We may have to dis- 
cover them empirically rather than deductively. We may, too, 
be more interested to know what sort of conduct makes for the 
‘health of the social tissue’ or for perfection of character ; but, 
at any rate, besides investigating ends and motives, ethics must 
formulate the laws of conduct by which the chosen ends may be 
attained. In logic and zsthetics, and indeed in all the prac- 
tical sciences, we find this same double use of the term ‘law.’ 
The laws of logic, as statements of the mind’s procedure in 
thinking, are necessary sequences of the same type as physical 
laws. But when from these laws of thought we form rules of 
argument, we have imperatives which we bind upon ourselves 
in view of certain ends, 7.¢., laws in the jural sense of the con- 
cept. So, too, in wsthetics, from the principles of beauty we 


1 Data of Ethics, p. 57. 
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derive rules of art and use the term ‘law’ indiscriminately for 
both the principles and the rules. Since these two widely 
different concepts are both expressed by the one term ‘law,’ 
and since we have laws of both types in morals, ethical writers 
need to be particularly careful in order to avoid the confusion 
of the two which has been made so often in the past. 


F. C. FRENCH. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
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J. H. LAMBERT: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY.! 


LTHOUGH once famous as a philosopher and mathema- 
tician, Lambert is probably now best known as one of 
Kant’s numerous correspondents. In fact, his contributions to 
systematic philosophy are now quite forgotten.* Nevertheless, 
the views expressed in his letters to Kant are so remarkable as 
to suggest the advisability of investigating more fully not only 
the possible influence of Lambert upon Kant, but also the true 
significance of this philosopher in the historical development of 
speculative thought. The solution of these problems is the 
object of this paper; but first let us give a brief exposition of 
the views of Lambert as contained in the works which will 
serve as the basis of our investigation. 

Lambert’s purely philosophical publications are few in number. 
The only two of much importance are the Cosmological Letters, 
published in 1761, and the Mew Organon, which appeared in 
1764. Directing our attention to these, the Cosmological Letters 
- consists of what were, for the time, most remarkable astronomi- 
cal speculations. It resembles in many ways the treatise of 
Immanuel Kant on the same subject. In addition, however, to 
the purely scientific discussion, there is not a little that verges 
on the domain of metaphysics. Although a Newtonian, the 
author considers the law of gravitation as only a descriptive 
formula, not a metaphysical truth ; for actio in distans he regards 
as inconceivable, since contrary to experience. The same mode 
of reasoning, it is interesting to note, appears to lie at the 
basis of the modern theory of ether as the only explana- 
tion of optic and electro-magnetic phenomena, and probably of 


1 Johann Heinrich Lambert was born at Muelhausen, Alsace, 1728. His death 
occurred in 1777. There is but one edition of his principal philosophical work, 
the Organon, that of 1764 (Leipzig). 

? An enthusiastic, but extremely partial, discussion of Lambert's work is given by 
R. Zimmermann: Lambert der Vorgiinger Kants, Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Academie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1879. 
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gravitation as well. Lambert, furthermore, argues from the 
successes of the empirical method in physical science, that all 
our knowledge is based on experience, but that the greater our 
knowledge of the physical universe, the greater appears to be 
our ignorance of its true constitution. He holds, however, that 
Leibnizian Teleology is quite in harmony with a mechanical 
theory of the universe, such as experience shows to exist. 
From this it is evident that Lambert is realistic in his sym- 
pathies, and that he endeavors to reconcile empiricism with 
rational metaphysics.! 

In the Cosmological Letters, as we have seen, Lambert is led 
up to ontological problems from the inductively ascertained 
laws of physics and astronomy. In the Mew Organon,? on the 
other hand, which is a treatise on logic and scientific method, 
we are introduced to the problems of the theory of knowledge 
and ontology by the subjective, as opposed to the objective, 
method of philosophizing. It will be found that the results 
which the author arrives at are similar. The epistemological 
problem is developed in the Organon from the consideration of 
the function of experience in scientific knowledge. All knowl- 
edge, the author argues, is not empirical; for this would give 
only historical enumeration.* In scientific knowledge indi- 
vidual empirical cognitions are synthesized into a systematic 
unity. Such scientific cognitions as the laws of physics or 
the theorems of mathematics, have as their basis simple, homo- 
geneous concepts,* such as time, space, solidity, etc. Many of 
these correspond to the primary qualities of Locke. These are 
non-contradictory, Lambert holds, since they are qualitatively 
heterogeneous with each other. Hence their representation 
involves their possibility. They are, therefore, independent of 
experience, or a priori; though experience is necessary in 


1 Lambert’s speculative reasonings are scattered throughout the entire book. 
But though the thought is not systematically developed, the above appears to be the 
author’s position. 

2 The full title of the work is: Neues Organon, oder Gedanken iiber die Erfor- 
schung und Beziehung des Wahren und dessen Unterscheidung von Irrthum und 
Schein. 

* Vol. i, ch. ix, § 600. * Einfache Begriffe. 
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order that these concepts be brought to consciousness (§ 656). 
Furthermore, the @ priori sciences of geometry and kinetics 
prove the a priori nature of the concepts that make them 
possible (§ 658). Such being the process of knowledge, what 
relation does knowledge have to being? In answer to this, 
Lambert argues that idealism cannot explain the distinction 
we make between the true and the apparent, a position clearly 
that of the scientist rather than the metaphysician. But the 
senses by which we perceive the objective world, Lambert 
continues, are limited in their ability to respond to external 
stimuli. We have no means of perceiving electric phenomena 
directly, nor yet the ether waves beyond the red and the violet 
ends of the spectrum. The objective phenomena, furthermore, 
which we perceive are homogeneous, since they are all modes 
of motion; but the subjective corresponding phenomena are 
heterogeneous sensations.' Hence, from the very nature of 
knowledge, involving, as it does, a subjective factor, a philos- 
ophy of pure realism is impossible. But an objective factor, 
also, is necessary in cognition. By developing, therefore, our 
scientific knowledge from empirical and consequently objective 
data, we may in our thought approach nearer and nearer to the 
ultimate reality that underlies the apparent. But this ultimate 
reality we can never reach, by reason of the partial subjectivity 
of knowledge, and the world as known, therefore, will ever be 
but a symbol of that which is.* 

From this brief exposition of the Lambertian philosophy, we 
cannot but conclude that the author was endeavoring to solve 
the one philosophic problem of the age, and effect a reconcilia- 
tion of the empirical and rational theories of knowledge. 
Lambert was, therefore, on Kantian ground, and it is necessary 
to point out more clearly the exact relation that exists between 
the two systems of thought. 

Noticing briefly the points of contact in the early astronomi- 
cal speculations of Lambert and Kant, before proceeding to 
a comparison of their respective theories of knowledge, we 


1 Vol. ii, Phinomenologie, ch. 2, § 64. It is evident that Lambert foreshadowed 
the modern discoveries of Psycho-Physics, 2 Jbid. § 89. 
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observe that though they were both ardent Newtonians, 
Lambert did not accept the law of gravitation as necessarily a 
metaphysical truth ; Kant, however, with less caution, assumed 
the principle of the dynamical action and interaction of matter, 
and sought to refute thereby the Leibnizian Monadology. 
The two mathematicians, nevertheless, were otherwise quite in 
agreement, for both endeavored to reconcile teleology and 
mechanism. 

Passing now to the more important question of the respective 
contributions of the two thinkers to the theory of knowledge, 
the problem proposed in the Critigue and that which is devel- 
oped in the philosophical section of the Organon are essentially 
the same: that of Kant is, How are synthetic, @ priori 
judgments possible in mathematics and in physics? that of 
Lambert is, How is scientific knowledge possible? The meth- 
ods employed are also very nearly identical. Kant’s method 
is, to analyze knowledge and the fundamental element in 
knowledge — experience ; that of Lambert is, to analyze 
scientific knowledge. Kant, however, clearly followed the 
critical method more rigorously, even if, as some hold, un- 
successfully; for he sought to demonstrate how experience 
itself is possible. His predecessor analyzed knowledge, but not 
the important element in knowledge. As regards the results 
arrived at by their analyses, both philosophers agree in consid- 
ering all knowledge to be based on experience, and in assigning 
to the objective and subjective factors alike a share in the 
process of cognition. Their criteria, furthermore, are the same; 
necessity and universality are regarded as non-empirical, and 
therefore a priort. Still more important, as regards his relation 
to Kant, is Lambert’s view that the a priori concepts are formal 
principles only, and do not therefore give material truth. To 
this fundamental doctrine of the later Critical Philosophy, 
Lambert, unfortunately, does not consistently adhere. For his 
confusion of the ontological with the subjective validity of the 
simple concepts is in direct contradiction with this doctrine.! 


1 Lambert speaks of the propositions of geometry as “ eternal and unchangeable 
truths.” Vol. i, ch. 2, § 658. 
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In fact, his vacillating adherence to the dogmatic ontology of 
the age is in marked contrast with the clearly developed Kantian 
refutation of the Wolffian method. Probably, however, had 
Lambert been aware of the logical conclusion of Locke’s sensa- 
tionalistic epistemology in Berkeleyan Idealism, he would have 
avoided, as did Kant, such a contradiction. And had he read 
Hume, his main argument for the absolute objectivity of the 
physical world, that there must be a cause of sensation, would 
have vanished. But it is a matter for discussion whether Kant 
himself, in spite of his study of Hume, may not be criticised as 
regards his views on causality and its application to the Déng- 
an-sich. 

Remarking now briefly upon Lambert’s thought as a unity, 
there is, we think, a fundamental fallacy in the Organon. 
I refer to its eclecticism. Lambert sought to unite the philoso- 
phies of Leibniz and Locke. But the main problem was one 
of method, and the two methods, empiricism and rationalism, 
were diametrically antithetical. The Kantian Criticism did not 
seek to unite the two methods, but rather to construct a new 
method to take the place of its predecessors. Lambert per- 
ceived clearly the need of a new method in philosophy,! but 
- this he failed to give. The Organon is rich in scientific method, 
but formulates no laws of philosophical method. Nevertheless, 
the general trend of thought in the Organon, not to speak of 
many important doctrines, is in reality that of the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

As to the possible influence exerted by Lambert upon the 
K6nigsberg philosopher, this might have taken place in one of 
two ways, —either through the published works of Lambert, 
or through his letters to Kant. Discussing first the relation 
of Lambert’s publications to the thought of Kant, the Z7heory 
of the Heavens was written independently of Lambert’s astro- 
nomical speculations, as it was composed before the Cosmolog- 
ical Letters was published. With regard to the Organon, it is 
doubtful whether Kant was influenced by any of the views here 
expressed, unless it was by those bearing on the a friori basis 


1 Vide Neues Organon, Preface; also Lambert’s letters to Kant. 
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of mathematics. But this problem can be discussed to better 
advantage in connection with the correspondence of Kant and 
Lambert. There is nothing to indicate that Kant received any 
other important suggestion from Lambert's work. Even at this 
period (1764), Kant’s thought had reached such a point in its 
development that he could have derived but little from Lam- 
bert’s attempted reconciliation of the Lockian and Leibnizian 
theories of knowledge. Even Lambert’s exhaustive discussion 
of being and appearance (Seix and Schein), which reminds one 
of the Kantian distinction between noumenon and phaenomenon, 
it is unnecessary to consider. For Kant must inevitably have 
been forced to such a distinction, rejecting as he did the 
Wolffian theory of thought and reality. 

Turning now to the correspondence of Kant and Lambert,! 
we find that in November, 1765, the then famous mathematician 
wrote to the Kénigsberg docent, calling his attention to the 
similarity of their views in astronomy and in philosophy, for 
Kant had already published his Theory of the Heavens and also 
his dissertation on Zhe Only Possible Proof for the Existence of 
God. Lambert proposes, moreover, that they plan a joint philo- 
sophical undertaking. The object of this is to be the improve- 
ment of metaphysics, and above all the perfection of a new 
method, for this is especially needed, since the method of Wolff, 
which proceeds in a circle of definitions and assumptions, has 
already proved its inadequacy. To these overtures Kant im- 
mediately replied, accepting Lambert’s offer, of which he shows 
the warmest appreciation. Lambert wrote again a month later, 
stating as the problem of interest, “ whether, and if so how far, 
knowledge of form leads to knowledge of matter.’”’* In phi- 
losophy, Lambert explains in some detail, we cannot resort to 
intuition as in mathematics, as we are here concerned with 
material, not merely formal truth. But if we wish to make 
progress in metaphysics, we must go back to the simplest ele- 
ments in knowledge. Unfortunately Kant did not reply to this 


1 This correspondence may be found in Rosenkranz’ Kant, vol. i; also in Har- 
tenstein’s Kant, vol. viii. 
? Rosenkranz’ Kant, vol. i, p. 347. 8 bid. p. 354- 
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letter. In 1770, however, he sent his inaugural dissertation, 
On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
World. In acknowledging the receipt of this letter, Lambert 
accepts the conclusions of Kant as to the intuitional basis of 
time and space, but denies that time is merely an a@ priori 
form of sensibility on the ground that changes in consciousness 
necessitate the reality of time. 

This correspondence, we observe, began in 1765. At this 
period Kant had already broken away from the fundamental 
ontological fallacy of the Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy,-and had 
made the distinction between formal or mathematical, and ma- 
terial or metaphysical truth. This is shown by the essays that 
appeared from 1762 to 1763. Kant could not, therefore, have 
been indebted to the corresponding suggestions of Lambert. 
He had furthermore already arrived at a conviction of the need 
of a new method in philosophy, which should serve as a cri- 
terion for metaphysical speculation, for he himself so states, 
both in his letter to Lambert and also in a letter to Bernouilli. 
Again, Lambert’s profound conception of the necessity of basing 
philosophical reasoning upon what is now called the theory of 
knowledge was probably not new to Kant. Even before this, 
he was reported to have said that “ Metaphysic is nothing but 
a philosophy of the first principles of our knowledge.” !_ Conse- 
quently we cannot regard these most Kantian views of Lambert 
as more than historical coincidences. 

There is, however, one doctrine which, we think, may pos- 
sibly be of more historical importance. I refer to Lambert's 
repeated discussion of the problem of mathematical judgments. 
The reason of the great progress of mathematical science, Lam- 
bert declares, is that it is based on simple, homogeneous con- 
cepts, heterogeneous elements never being introduced.2 Not 
only this, but the mathematician starts with intuitions, not with 
arbitrary definitions. Now it is quite possible that we have 
here the germ of the celebrated theory of the Transcendental 


1 Vide Stuckenberg, The Life of Immanuel Kant, p. 239, where this is stated 
positively. The author does not give his authority. 
2 Rosenkranz’ Kant, vol. i, p. 356. 
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Esthetic. It was upon the intuitional basis of mathematical 
judgments that Kant based his reasonings as to the intuitive, 
a priori nature of space and time. There is no evidence that 
I know of that Kant began the investigations which led to his 
final doctrine, before the period at which Lambert’s letter was 
written. His mathematical studies, it is true, had shown him 
the erroneous use in philosophy of the mathematical method. 
But in his essay, Zhe Attempt to Introduce Negative Quantt- 
ties into Philosophy, the discussion is of logical, not sensuous 
problems. Kant had learned at this time that synthesis of on- 
tologic validity was impossible for thought ; he had not learned 
that it was likewise impossible for sense. Furthermore, in his 
reply to Lambert's letter sent him four years before, Kant dis- 
cusses the problem of mathematical cognitions referred to by 
Lambert, and even states, to quote his own words,' “I could 
resolve upon nothing else than to communicate to you a clear 
outline of the way in which this science appeared to me, and 
also a definite conception of its peculiar method. In carrying 
out this intention I was led to investigations that were entirely 
new tome.... Buta year ago did I arrive at this conception.” * 
Does this not at least make probable that it was Lambert’s 
views that formed the starting-point of the Kantian conception 
of the transcendental ideality of time and space as the only 
possible solution of the problem of mathematical judgments ? 
Besides, the step was short from a formal a priori concept to 
a form of sensibility, since Kant’s reading of Hume had shown 
him the importance of sensation. Lambert, having read only 
Locke, whose sensationalistic epistemology is incomplete, failed 
to draw this distinction. In his final letter to Kant, however, 
he agrees with him in paying this tribute to sensation. Again, 
once having given that time and space were a priori forms of 
sensibility, the natural supposition was that they were nothing 
more, at least from the standpoint of Kant, who had rejected 
the Leibnizian identification of thought and reality. But aside 
from these reasons, it is certain that from about the time when 
Kant received Lambert’s letter until 1770 he was at work upon 


1 Rosenkranz’ Kant, vol. i, p. 358. 2 The italics are my own. 
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this very problem of mathematical knowledge. It is equally 
certain, for he himself so states, that up to the time he received 
Lambert’s first letter he was occupied in an entirely different 
sphere of speculation, the method of philosophy, the metaphysical 
principles of morals, and the principles of natural (not mathe- 
matical) science. From these various facts we cannot but 
conclude that it is more than possible that the starting-point 
of the Transcendental Azsthetic was unconsciously given by 
Lambert. And if it is to Lambert that Kant owed the start- 
ing-point of his theory of sensibility, it is to Lambert that he 
owed the starting-point of his entire theoretical philosophy. 

We have now completed our examination of the historical 
relation existing between Lambert and Kant, as well as of the 
relative worth of Lambert’s contributions to philosophy con- 
sidered with reference to those of his successor. It remains 
only to point out that the position of Lambert in the history of 
speculative thought is quite independent of the purely logical 
validity of his philosophic Weltanschauung. Whether or not 
his epistemology be more tenable than that of Kant, it failed 
utterly to break the metaphysical deadlock of the age. It was 
not the Organon, but the Critigue of Pure Reason, that de- 
veloped clearly that fundamental conception for which the 
philosophic consciousness of humanity was then waiting, that 
of truth subjective as separate and distinct from truth as 
applied to things-in-themselves. Nevert ieless Lambert’s work, 
considered of itself, without reference to its possible influence 
on Kant, is of not a little historical significance. For, even 
though shadowy and incomplete, it may, we think, justly be 
regarded as the premature objectification of critical tendencies 
not yet ripe for fruition, but which when fully matured, reached 
their final perfection in the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 

GRIFFING. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
October, 1892. 
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A History of Aésthetic. By Bernarp Bosanguet, formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York, Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


The third volume of the important international Zidrary of Philosophy, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. H. Muirehead, should, for many reasons, 
be of a character to command attention. It is the first volume in the 
series by an Englishman; it represents a branch of philosophy within 
which English philosophical literature is most deficient, and it comes 
at a time when reflection is awakening to the profound importance of art 
as a subject-matter for philosophy — when, indeed, it seems likely to 
divide with psychology the interest of the immediate future. We may 
congratulate ourselves upon having a volume so nearly adequate to its 
occasion. Mr. Bosanquet has written neither a history of zesthetic spec- 
ulation in its most technical sense, nor has he fallen into the opposite 
mistake and given us a history of the details of the concrete arts. The 
plan of writing the history of “ the zsthetic consciousness in its intellect- 
ual form of zsthetic theory, but never forgetting that the central matter 
to be elucidated is the value of beauty for human life, no less as implied 
in practice than as explicitly recognized in reflection,” Mr. Bosanquet 
has carried out in such a way that his volume unites a philosophic con- 
tinuity of thought with something of the wealth of actual art. I mention 
this point at the outset, for the characteristic trait of the work before 
us seems to me the successful way in which Mr. Bosanquet has combined 
the use of certain philosophic ideas as tools to bring unity and orderly 
development into the discrete and tangled mass of zsthetic speculation 
with a certain maturity of judgment about concrete facts. The book 
carries with itself as its atmosphere ripeness and soundness of incidental 
remark. Although, for example, Mr. Bosanquet in his preface espe- 
cially denies any large firsthand acquaintance with medizval thought, 
I cannot but think that the student of general history as well as of 
esthetic theory, will find what is said upon this subject lingering fruit- 
fully in memory. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s definition of art is so important as controlling his 
whole treatment of the historic development of zsthetics that it must be 
fully reported. He gets his definition by comparing the Greek concep- 
tion of beauty with that most characteristic of modern thought. Among 
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the ancients the emphasis was laid upon the formal or logical traits : 
upon rhythm, symmetry, harmony, in short, upon the general formula 
of unity in variety. The modern way of looking at it thinks rather of 
meaning, of expressiveness, “the utterance of all that life contains.” 
The contrast gives not only the conditions for a complete definition, 
but suggests the lines for the historical discussion. The resulting defi- 
nition is that beauty is characteristic or individual expressiveness for the 
imagination, subject to the conditions of expressiveness within the same 
medium. ‘The historical record evidently consists in tracing the steps 
by which the more formal conception of the ancients was broadened to 
include, under the notion of characteristic, material which both the 
ancient theory and practice would have excluded as beyond the range 
of the beautiful. Because of this method Mr. Bosanquet devotes much 
attention to the zsthetics of the ugly and the sublime, as they gradu- 
ally emerge in historic reflection, since the consideration of these topics 
marks a widening horizon in conceiving of beauty. The important 
problem of the relation of beauty to the feeling of pleasure Mr. Bosan- 
quet disposes of, by saying that we must have some generic conception 
of what beauty is before we have any differentia for marking off zesthetic 
pleasure from any other kind of pleasure ; as such differentia he suggests 
“ pleasure in the nature of a feeling or presentation, as distinct from 
pleasure in its momentary stimulation of the organism.” The equally 
important question of the limitation of beauty to art to the exclusion 
of nature is disposed of by showing that the beauty of art does not 
exclude that of nature ; any natural product in so far as it is viewed as 
beautiful becomes, for the time being at least, artistic. ‘Nature for 
zsthetic theory means that province of art in which every man is his 
own artist.” 

Mr. Bosanquet, as it seems to me, shows good judgment in making 
his discussion of ancient theory turn about the fact which has perplexed 
every student of ancient thought, — the seeming paradox that the Hellenic 
nation, the most artistic in the world in its practice, should in its theory, 
as seen in Plato and Aristotle, either have taken a hostile attitude to art 
or adopted a theory —that of imitation — which reduces the meaning of 
art to a minimum.’ According to Mr. Bosanquet this attitude is due 
to a subordination, among the Greeks, of strictly esthetic considerations 
to metaphysical and moralistic assumptions. The metaphysical assump- 
tion, almost inevitable to the period of transition from artistic produc- 


1 It may be noted here that Mr. Bosanquet makes no reference to that interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle according to which “limitation” is not of any given product, but 
rather of the process by which the thing is originally brought into existence. Upon 
such a theory, imitation becomes re-creation (or reproduction), and the apparent 
discrepancy is very largely covered. 
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tion to that of reflection upon the products of art, was that artistic 
representation is no more than a kind of commonplace reality, related 
to the purposes of man precisely as everyday objects are related, 
except that the existence of the work of art is less complete and solid. 
Hence the essence of art was conceived, not as symbolic of an unseen 
reality behind the common object, but as merely imitative of the com- 
mon object. This being premised, the moralistic assumption at once 
follows: to represent an immoral content is just to duplicate the 
instances of immorality and the temptations to it. In the region of 
specific zsthetic criticism the Greeks contributed, and Aristotle in par- 
ticular worked out into some detail the idea already referred to — that 
of unity in variety, or the relation of the part to the whole. The meta- 
physics of art has a value partly negative and partly positive ; positively, 
Plato and Aristotle contributed the necessary basis of all zsthetics in 
the conception that art deals with images and not with realities. Nega- 
tively they furnished a reductio ad absurdum of the imitation theory. 
Plato’s discussion might be summarized, “So far as this is the true 
explanation of art, art has not the value popularly assigned to it.” 

I must omit all that is said of the details of Plato and Aristotle as 
well as of the Greco-Roman period (although this latter well illustrates 
what I have said regarding Mr. Bosanquet’s cultured judgment) and 
come to Plotinus, in whom Mr. Bosanquet finds the first important 
theoretical reconstruction of the Platonic conception. While Plotinus 
still retains the conception of a spiritual or immaterial beauty, he admits 
a true natural beauty produced by participation of the material thing 
in the reason which emanates from the divine. Thus he defines art as 
following not visible things directly, but rather the reasons from which 
visible things proceed. This same theory, by carrying beauty back of 
merely formal and surface traits, also broke the tradition which limited 
beauty to symmetry, and gave a chance for theories which made some- 
thing more vital of it. 

The development of Christian thought with relation to esthetics 
connects itself naturally, and perhaps historically, with the ideas of 
Plotinus. Corporeal objects were conceived as signs or even as counter- 
parts of spiritual realities. Such a theory may be turned in either of 
two ways, according as either the likeness or the unlikeness involved in 
the idea of symbolism is emphasized. In the early church there was 
a profound sense of the unity of man with the world, of spirit with nature. 
The result was an increasing sense of the beauty of nature. But even at 
the first, there was a tendency to accompany this with a depreciation of 
the worth of man and his products. As time went on and the sense 
of the infinite value of the spiritual world deepened, this tendency grew 
into a belief in the impossibility of any adequate conveyance of spiritual 
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things through sense symbols, and Christianity assumed a hostile attitude 
to the whole region of pictorial art. Erigena sums up the outcome in 
his theory, that man has no right to take delight in the visible creation, 
save as one has already learned of the perfections of God and then goes 
to nature as showing forth his praises. An interesting comparison of 
Dante and Shakespeare makes the transition from the medizval to the 
modern consciousness. Dante with his subordination of this world to 
the next, with his allegorical element resting upon the subordination of 
perceptible forms to a hierarchy of ethical interpretations, completes the 
medizval position. Shakespeare gives us the net result of the immense 
spiritual value added to life through Christianity, but without the super- 
natural machinery so superbly manipulated by Dante. 

The origins of modern zsthetic Mr. Bosanquet finds in the mingling 
of two streams — criticism and metaphysic. Criticism from Sidney and 
Scaliger to Lessing and Winckelmann, furnished esthetic philosophy 
with its dafa; metaphysic from Descartes to Kant with postulate and 
problem. At first each of these streams worked in entire independence, 
therefore, during this time, there is no true esthetic. Each side had 
both to adjust itself to theories and problem bequeathed from antiquity, 
and to absorb the great practical wealth of the immediate past. Since, 
as Mr. Bosanquet remarks, pre-Kantian esthetic is not the generating 
cause of later zesthetic theory, but only an external attribute of the move- 
ment which was such cause, I omit his discussion of the metaphysic. 
In the chapter upon the data of modern esthetic, we have a pretty full 
statement of the influence of the growth of philology and archeology 
upon esthetic, as well as something concerning the distinctively critical 
writers. Although Corneille, Voltaire, Burke, and Gottsched, besides 
minor critics, as well as Lessing and Winckelmann, are taken up, I cannot 
but feel that, upon the whole, this chapter is the most deficient of any 
in the book. Nothing is said of the early Italian writers, although they 
were not only the first to reintroduce Aristotelian canons and methods, 
but to write specific critical treatises. It is now well enough established 
that the true source of the Elizabethan criticism is in Italy. Diderot 
has hardly more than a passing remark, while of Rousseau the saying of 
Amiel that “nobody has had more influence on the nineteenth cen- 
tury” is quoted, but the extended discussion such a statement calls for, 
is conspicuously absent. The proper notice of the Italian writers would, 
I feel sure, have supplied the thread of continuity which seems to be 
snapped at this point ; while Rousseau, here as in his social speculation, 
is “he connecting link between the popular and practical tendencies of 
the eighteenth century, and the distinctly reflective treatment of the 
nineteenth. Only an academic superstition seems to me to account for 
giving to Lessing a more important place than belongs to Rousseau. 
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In Kant, Schiller, and Goethe, or rather “hrough them, the data of 
esthetic were brought face to face with the metaphysical problem, 
and the union of Kant’s abstract zsthetic with the appreciation of art 
as an expression of the human spirit, sharing its development, gave rise 
to modern concrete theory. This highly abstract summary introduces 
us to that portion of Mr. Bosanquet’s work which by its very familiarity 
and present interest is most difficult to reproduce in a review. I can 
only call attention to a few of its salient features. In the first place 
the general method of treatment cannot be too highly commended. 
After an excellent account of the Critique of Judgment in its zesthetic 
part, Mr. Bosanquet goes on to Schiller and Goethe. He shows how 
Schiller being interested in the same problem from esthetic reasons that 
appealed to Kant from metaphysical reasons, went on to remove the 
essential limitation of Kant, and thus opened the way for a further 
development in metaphysics as well as in zsthetic and concrete criti- 
cism. Certainly one of our greatest needs at present is a closer con- 
nection between what is now relegated on one side to technical histories 
of philosophy, and on the other to histories of literature and general 
‘culture. The need is equally pressing in order to save the human 
and practical interest of the history of philosophy, now tending under 
the influence of floods of monographs to degenerate into purely ‘scien- 
tific’ material divorced from human life, and to save histories of litera- 
ture from a sentimental character, because of their divorce from the 
main current of the intellectual development of humanity. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Bosanquet in his allignment of Kant, Schiller, 
Goethe, and Hegel, has done more than any English writer to put these 
matters on their right footing. Were it not for the inexplicable omis- 
sion of Herder’s name, this statement could be broadened still further. 
In the second place, I wish to call particular attention to Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s conception of idealism, since the detail of his treatment is obviously 
controlled by his general agreement with the positions of objective 
idealism. “The central principle of idealism is that nothing can be 
made into what it is not capable of being. Therefore when certain syn- 
theses and developments are actual, it is idle to deny that they are objec- 
tive or immanent in the nature of the parts developed.” Or, if I may 
venture to enlarge upon the definition, when it is shown that beauty or 
morality are products of a purely ‘natural’ development, their reality 
is in nowise impugned ; the reality is neither in the first state merely as 
such, nor in the latter in its isolation, but in the law or movement which 
holds all in one unity. Finally the terms with which the specific problem 
common to both metaphysic and esthetic may be expressed, are how 
to reconcile feeling and reason ; how sense material may be pregnant 
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with meaning — this problem being first a practical one and only after- 
wards a theoretical one. 

Mr. Bosanquet treats the zsthetic of the nineteenth century under 
three rubrics: first there is a chapter devoted to “exact zsthetic,” 
understanding by this an attempt to get at the formal features which 
constitute any object beautiful. This chapter includes writers seemingly 
as diverse as Schopenhauer and Stumpf, Herbart and Fechner. Then 
comes a chapter dealing, under the caption of “ methodical completion 
of objective idealism,” with such authors as Rosenkranz, Shasler (to 
whom an amount of space is given seemingly disproportionate to his 
real importance), and Hartmann. ‘The concluding chapter is upon 
recent English zsthetic, and is occupied largely with Ruskin and Morris. 
The general significance of this movement is found to be in an attempt 
to get a better conception of how in the work of art the content and 
expression are united, in a return to life as the real medium, for Ger- 
man esthetic has in its later days fallen into scholasticism, over-refine- 
ment, and formalism through the touch of life. The signs of this return 
to life are found in Mr. Ruskin’s study of the details of the beautiful in 
nature as against the more general formulations of the Germans, and in 
both Ruskin’s and Morris’s insistence upon the place of the individual 
workman in all art, the necessity that art be a genuine expression of 
the joy of the worker in his work, and the consequent greater attention 
to the minor arts, so-called. 

It is significant that Mr. Bosanquet expects the next fruitful movement 
to come from England rather than from Germany. “As the true value 
of German idealism in general philosophy was never understood till 
the genius of English naturalists had revolutionized our conception of 
the organic world, so the spirit of German esthetic will not be appre- 
ciated until the work of its founders shall have been renewed by the 
direct appreciative sense of English art and criticism.” 

There are a number of points in the implied or expressed philosophy 
of the book which I should like to see developed by themselves. The 
entire conception, for example, of a fixed distinction between the realm 
of art and that of commonplace reality seems to me to need a good deal 
of explanation. That there is such a distinction there can be of course 
no doubt, but Mr. Bosanquet makes something positive and rigid of the 
distinction ; he makes it a datum which can be used in marking off 
regions of experience and deciding questions. I should have thought, 
on the contrary, that the distinction was a problem and a problem lying 
at the very heart of zsthetic. Instead of accounting for Plato’s treat- 
ment of art by saying that he failed to distinguish between common 
reality and the artistic image, it seems to me more philosophical as well 
as more historical to say that man was then becoming conscious of ideas 
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(principles of action) wider than those expressed in previous civilization ; 
ideas demanding therefore new forms of embodiment and calling for 
new art, ideas which since they had not found embodiment for themselves 
appeared at the time to be hostile to all embodiment and thus to all 
art. The growing up of this distinction between commonplace reality 
and art seems to be due to just those historical periods when man has 
become aware of new principles of action just enough to condemn old 
action, but not sufficiently to secure expression for them. Commonplace 
reality, in other words, is simply the material which art has not yet con- 
quered, which has not yet become a plastic medium of expression. 
Such a conception, indeed, is in line with Mr. Bosanquet’s remarks about 
the future of art, when he says that in spite of the present apparent 
interruption of the art tradition, in spite of the fact that the discord of 
life has now cut deeper than ever before, we may feel sure that the 
human mind will find a way to resolve this discord and “the way to 
satisfy its imperious need for beauty.” Two conceptions of art, finally, 
seem to be struggling with each other throughout Mr. Bosanquet’s 
history: one of art as essentially a form of symbolism, the other of art 
as the expression of life in its entire range. The former can be recon- 
ciled with Mr. Bosanquet’s fundamental philosophy only by a great stretch 
of the idea of symbolism ; ii agrees, however, with the fixed distinction 
between commonplace reality and artistic reality, and at once lends 
itself to a conception of art which marks it off into a little realm by itself. 
The conception of art as expression of life leaves no room for any such 
division. Art becomes one with fulness of life. As Emerson says, 
“There is higher work for Art than the arts... . No less than the 
creation cf man and nature is its end.” 
Joun Dewey. 


The Sense of Effort. An objective study. By A. D. WALLER. 
Brain, 1891, pp. 189-249. 
Report on the same by G. E. MULLER in the Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. 
Sinn., IV, pp. 122-138. 


Dr. Waller’s tone, in this essay, is modest, but his reasonings are too 
laboriously expressed. He suggests that experiments on the objective 
phenomena of muscular fatigue after voluntary movement may throw 
light on the vexed question of the peripheral or central origin of the 
feeling of effort. Effort is a sensation accompanying muscular action, 
fatigue a sensation following it. The concomitant feeling and the after 
feeling, Dr. Waller reasons, should presumably have the same organic 
seat, just as in vision an image and its after-image involve the same optic 
tracts. If experiments show the source of objective fatigue phenomena 
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to be central and not peripheral, then the subjective feeling of fatigue, 
as well as the feeling of effort, are probably non-peripheral in their 
origin. ‘Thereupon Dr. Waller gives experiments which, as he thinks, 
show that the diminished efficiency of our muscles when we are fatigued 
by voluntary exercise must be more due to exhaustion of the volitional 
centres than to that of the muscles themselves. In these experiments, 
the state of the flexor-muscles of the fore-arm was observed in various 
ways : 

(1) By the dynamograph, a short, stiff spring, which yields but slightly 
to the grasp of the hand, but has its deflections magnified by a long 
writing lever. 

(2) By the ergograph, which records the heights to which a weight 
is raised by successive flexions of the middle finger. 

(3) By the ponograph, which registers the upward spring of the 
finger when, in the middle of its flexion, it is suddenly set free from 
the weight. 

(4) By the “ bag-method,” an elastic bag being fixed to the arm by 
a leather bracelet, and connected with a Marcy’s drum. This records 
the “ hardening” or /aera/ enlargement of the muscle, whilst the other 
three methods give its onmgitudina/ variations. 

The biceps muscle was also investigated by the ponographic method. 

By alternating with each other series of voluntary contractions and 
series got by directly faradizing the muscle and nerve, Dr. Waller found 
that the voluntary contractions ran down at the end of each series from 
fatigue, rose again at the beginning of each new series in spite of the 
faradization-series which had intervened. Something then recovers from 
the fatigue of voluntary exercise, even though energetic contractions, 
peripherally induced, be still going on. Since, under these circum- 
stances, the centre is the resting organ, it must be that the previously 
manifested fatigue had the centre for its seat. Conversely, Dr. Waller 
finds the faradic tracing to show a recovery at the beginning of each 
fresh series, and thinks this due to peripheral rest having taken place 
whilst the intervening series of voluntary contractions went on. To 
explain such a paradox, he invokes the “end-plate.” The sinking 
observed during each voluntary series is partly due to expansion of the 
end-plate, and may mask a recovery of the muscle-tissue proper from 
previous faradic fatigue. Miiller objects (pp. 124-6) that Waller’s facts 
are inadequate to support these conclusions as to the recovery during 
voluntary contraction, though he agrees that the recovery during fara- 
dization exists, and points to a central seat for at least a part of the 
fatigue effect observed in the voluntary series. 

By using Method 4 (the “bag-method’’) conjointly with the dynamo- 
graph, W. found that the lateral swelling or hardening of the muscle 
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gave parallel results, save that in the fatigued state the “lateral effects” are 
much less diminished in proportion than are the longitudinal ones, and 
that the spring is thus a much more sensitive indicator of fatigue than 
the bag. The maximal faradic shortening is much less than the maximal 
voluntary shortening, yet the “ hardening ”’ or lateral effects may be as 
great in the one case as in the other. The lateral effect slightly ou//asés 
the shortening ; and outlasts it considerably in fatigue, more especially 
in voluntary fatigue. It may in the latter case momentarily increase 
whilst the muscle is actually lengthening. These facts, according to 
W., point to the two distinct processes, lateral and longitudinal, in 
muscular contraction, which fatigue may dissociate. The protraction 
of the lateral process in voluntary fatigue he considers to show a con- 
tinued influence from the fatigued centre, a “residual discharge” able 
only to harden but not to shorten the muscle. A cut-out frog’s muscle 
also shows the lack of congruence of the lateral and longitudinal effects, 
for the shortenings successively diminish during faradic fatigue whilst 
the lateral effects show no such decline. Prof. Miiller, on his part, 
entirely objects to W.’s interpretation of the results of his bag-method. 
It is contrary to generally received doctrines, he says, to suppose swelling 
without shortening in muscle, or hardening after inner tension has 
ceased. The records of Waller’s “ bag,”’ he thinks, are due to contrac- 
tion of antagonists, and to afflux of blood into the muscles, especially 
when the latter are faradically exercised. As for the frog’s muscle, he 
points to the possibility of a mechanical elongation of the muscle’s own 
length by its treatment as a sufficient explanation of Waller’s results. 
This (which has been observed) would naturally give diminished tracings 
of shortening with undiminished tracings of swelling. 

Dr. Waller finds still other peculiarities in fatigue. Using Method 3, 
that of the “ ponograph,” he finds the upward spring of an arm sud- 
denly released from the weight it has been upholding to be greater in 
fatigue than when the arm is fresh. He considers that this fact is prob- 
ably connected with the protraction (just described) of the “ lateral 
effect’ in fatigue, and that it looks, therefore, more like a residual cen- 
tral effect than like a peripheral effect. The centres, therefore, here 
again would seem to take the lead in voluntary fatigue. He finds, more- 
over, that when the two hands, one being fatigued, the other fresh, 
work simultaneously, each upon a dynamograph, the relaxations of the 
fatigued hand take place less promptly than in the other. W. candidly 
admits that all these phenomena may be, whilst M. insists that they 
probably are, purely peripheral in their origin. 

W. then repeats and discusses experiments by Fick and Mosso which 
show that a maximal voluntary contraction, so far from being increased, 
is diminished when a faradic stimulation is added. The “step-down” 
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in the tracing is due, according to him, to contraction of the antago- 
nistic muscles. The tendency of most of these results is to lead, accord- 
ing to Dr. Waller, to the view that the centres, getting fatigued first, 
cannot voluntarily overdrive their executive servants,— the end-plates 
and muscles. 

Next Dr. W. reviews “with great reluctance” the experiments by 
which Bernhardt, Ferrier, and Brunton have compared our estimation 
of weights by voluntary and by faradic lifting. These have been quoted 
to prove that peripheral ‘muscular’ sensations are quite enough to 
account for what delicacy of discrimination we possess when ‘hefting’ 
weights. W. finds an enormous inferiority in the faradic method, — an 
inferiority even to the passive discrimination of weights by the skin of 
the supported hand, and such as can only be explained by a positively 
inhibitory effect, upon our ‘muscular’ sensations, of the faradic cur- 
rent used. W. also considers the anatomical proofs for the existence of 
sensory nerves in muscle-tissue to be inadequate. 

He finally passes to the psychological question about effort. Tes- 
timony to the effect that effort can be introspectively analyzed into 
peripheral feelings he rejects as no better than testimony that we in- 
trospectively discern something non-peripheral. He does not, of course, 
deny the presence of afferent factors in effort and fatigue ; but that they 
can be the only factors needed for the regulation of our outgoing exer- 
tions he considers disproved by the extreme rapidity with which such 
minute voluntary adjustments as those of the larynx have to be per- 
formed. Apparently there must be here some immediate central con- 
sciousness of what discharges are taking place. The outgoing currents 
must be measured out in advance of our feeling of their effects. In 
consequence of this consideration and of the part which his other exper- 
iments show to be played by the motor-centres in objective fatigue- 
phenomena, he concludes, as he began, that subjective fatigue and sense 
of effort must both have central seats, and that the feeling of the out- 
going current which Bastian and others have denied must still be 
admitted to exist by psychologists. Miiller, in concluding his report, 
points to the arbitrariness of Dr. W.’s assumption that objective and 
subjective fatigue must have one and the same seat. Objective fatigue 
might be largely in the centres, and yet our feelings of muscular fatigue 
might be due to the accumulation of waste products in the muscles 
exciting the nerve ends there. He ends with characteristic sharpness 
by saying that W. has shown by his so-called objective study how no¢ to 
reach reliable results. Without going as far as this, I must confess that 
Dr. Waller’s fundamental assumption that objective and subjective fatigue 
and subjective effort must be held to have the same local seat seems 
to me singularly frail. I must also say that Miiller’s criticisms of W.’s 
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experiments, especially of those made by the bag method, seem cogent. 
The paper confirms well what we already know,—that our motor cen- 
tres get objectively fatigued. The only things in it which seem to throw 
any really fresh light on the question of the seat of the effort-feeling, 
are, first, the experiments which show that when our muscles contract 
faradically we largely lose the sense of how much we lift ; and, second, 
the observations on the rapidity with which laryngeal and other minute 
innervations must be measured out. The latter remark is (so far as I 
know) a novel one, and, if it could lead to experimental treatment, it 
might be very important. Miiller ignores it altogether. 
W. JAMEs. 


Ueber den Hautsinn. By M. Dessorr. Separat-Abzug aus 
Archiv fiir [Anatomie und] Physiologie. 1892. 


Dr. Dessoir has undertaken a thorough investigation of cutaneous sen- 
sibility. The work will fall, when complete, into three chapters, treating 
respectively of the temperature sense, the sensations of pressure and 
contact, with the muscular sense, and the common sensations. The 
present instalment consists of the first of these three divisions, to which 
is prefixed a lengthy discussion (70 pp.) of sensation in general. It 
is with this preface that I propose to deal here. 

What differentiates sensation from perception? ‘The author passes in 
review various definitions and determinations of the two terms. (1) 
According to Helmholtz, sensation is a simple subjective modification 
of conscious content, the effect of the operation of external causes on 
our sense-organs ; perception is comparatively complex. Dr. Dessoir 
takes decided exception to the predicate of subjectivity. (2) A widely 
spread view distinguishes sensation from perception by reference to the 
different participation of consciousness in the two processes. Such a 
determination is rejected, partly because of the indefiniteness of the 
word ‘consciousness,’ partly because of our ignorance of the connection 
between sensation-act and sensation-content. The former objection 
is to me less strong than it is to the author; and the raising of the 
latter seems needless from the psychological point of view.’ There are, 
however, others that might be urged. (3) Feeling has been made the 
determining moment. Or the sense-idea has been subdivided, the idea 
of the outer (perception) bringing always with it the idea of an inner 
(sensation or bodily feeling). Or the difference is a difference on the 
intellectual side: perception is sensation f/us attention, or association, 
or consciousness, or memory-images. (4) The perception is complex, 


1 Uphues is wrongly credited with the formulation on p. 178. 
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the sensation simple. Of the origin of the perception, a psychological 
(fusion) and a physiological (summation) theory are possible. The 
writer concludes that sensation is a simplest sense-idea (presentation or 
representation), attended (gefragen) by the consciousness of one’s own 
mental activity ; perception is a complex sense-idea, in which the part 
played by the subject normally retires into the background. Exception- 
able in these descriptions are, firstly, the separation of act and content, 
alluded to above ; secondly, the unexplained passage from inner to outer 
(which surely is the repudiated Helmholtz passage ?') and from simple to 
complex ; and thirdly, their cumbrousness. What we want is a working 
definition ; and this is given by the view which regards sensation as the 
simplest mental concomitant of the excitation of a definite bodily organ.” 

A second section deals with the properties of sensation. A sensation 
may not be regarded as a magnitude, for it cannot be expressed in the 
form xn. Its intensity is not quantity ; its quality is not spatial. True: 
but are the possibilities exhausted? Dr. Dessoir, like every one else, 
makes unhesitating use of liminal values. — Intensity may attach to the 
simple sensation, quality only to sensation-complexes. ‘The arguments 
alleged to support this position do not seem to me to be adequate. As 
regards sensible feeling, the writer appears to have misunderstood Professor 
Stumpf’s remarks. What the latter attempts is not the reduction of feeling- 
tone to quality and intensity of sensation, but the reduction of ‘color’ 
to these elements. Such a reduction involves, as he sees, the separation 
of feeling-tone from color. For the rest, it is, perhaps, more correct to 
make feeling-tone dependent on quality and intensity of stimulus than 
on those of sensation. 

There follows a short account of concomitant and after-sensations. 
Concomitant sensatiens are: I. Consensations: (i) homogeneous: (1) 
adjunctive (spread of tickling); (2) double (touch) ; (3) transferred 
(shoulder-pains in liver disease); (ii) heterogeneous (slate-pencil 
shiver). II. Attendant sensations (fusions). III. Secondary memory- 
images (colored hearing). IV. Reflex sensations; reflex movement 
causes kinogeneous sensations: (i) stimulation unnoticed (colic) ; (ii) 
stimulation noticed (cough and pleuritic pain). — ‘The synergic sensa- 
tions (binocular, biaural) are, curiously enough, passed over. Groups 
II. and III. appear rather to present sub-forms of one type than sepa- 
rate types. Group IV. stands, of course, on quite a different level from 
that of the other groups. 

After-sensations are (@) continuous, (4) intermittent. Qualitatively 


1 That is, if the sensation is primary. Cf pp. 224, ff. 

2The complex on this view is the idea, which includes presentation or perception 
on the one hand, representation or memory-image, on the other. Wundt, Phys. 
Psych., ii,2 1. But cf the author, p. 233. 
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and intensively they are (1) homonomous, (2) heteronomous. Sub- 
forms of both the latter types are the (in algebraic sense) positive and 
negative after-sensations. This use of ‘ positive’ and ‘ negative’ is cer- 
tainly correct; but the words are already employed, in psychological 
optics, in two different senses, and it seems unnecessary to add a third. 
The temporal division is one which, at least in optics, it will be difficult 
to carry through. 

Stimuli are classified as immediate (induction current), mediate 
(light- and sound-waves) and— both (mechanical, thermal, electrical). 
Here again the reader is, I think, rendered a little impatient by the novel 
terminology ; so very little is won by it. 

The doctrine of specific energies —— which culminated in Donders’ 
phrase, that by exchange of nerves we should hear the lightning and see 
the thunder — is discussed at length. The specific energy of a nerve is 
its capacity of definite reaction to any kind of stimulus. Dr. Dessoir 
weighs the facts alleged in all sense-departments,' and finds them want- 
ing. But, besides the lack of supporting facts, there is a series of theo- 
retical objections to the doctrine ; and the authors of these (Helmholtz, 
Wundt,? Stumpf) are passed in review. As regards the seat of the deter- 
mination of sensation-quality, a position is taken up which pretty closely 
resembles that of Wundt. The author concludes, with commendable 
carefulness, as follows: Every sense-apparatus has a specific excitation, 
every cortical area a specific function. Even this leaves the question 
open: How many of each are there? 

Perceptions are in certain cases externalized (thunder-clap) and 
excentrically projected (contact-sensations). The key to these phenom- 
ena is given by introspection and dynamometry. Sensations are exter- 
nalized when they are attended by insignificant (locally limited) muscular 
work ; projected when they greatly (widely) strengthen the muscular 
force. There has been a tendency of late to apotheosize the muscle- 
sense ; and I confess myself a sceptic. Has the attendant phenomenon 


1 Dr. Dessoir’s objections to a periodicity-theory of color-vision do not seem 
well grounded. Such a theory does take cognizance of the anatomical structure of 
the retina (Kirschmann, in Phil. Stud., v, 493), and does recognize complementari- 
ness. For the rest, such phenomena as that described by Hilbert (Zeitschr. f. Psych. 
u. Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, iv, 74, ff.) accord better with a hypothesis of this type than 
with the others. As regards smell and taste, mechanical stimulation has been found 
effective by some observers; ¢/ Hermann’s Handbuch, iii, 2, pp. 188, 189 and 256, 257. 

2 The writer (quoting Munk) appears to assume that a secreting cell is adequate to 
functions which differ as widely as perception of light from that of touch. And the 
first part of Wundt’s argument is hardly correctly represented; see Phys. Psych., i,* 
337- Again (p. 217), it is only so far as it is unstable (indefinite, 7.¢.) that the exci- 
tation of a nervous structure can, on Wundt’s view, occasion different kinds of sensa- 
tions. Lastly (p. 219), has the comparison of disparate sensations much sense? 
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in the present case any claim to pose as an exf/anation of the facts? 
Hyperexcentric projection (sensation of doubled contact) is explained 
by the principle that we perceive in most instances the beginning of a 
movement, not its course. There is a sa/tus here, from molecular dis- 
placement to sensation, which it requires faith to take. 

Objectivity is given with sensation-content ; subjectivity comes later, 
with apprehension of the sensation-act. Rather, it seems to me, is the 
separation of the two concepts the secondary thing, not the origin of 
one of them from the other. The baby-consciousness that Dr. Dessoir 
observed was probably an objective-subjective chaos, not yet objective 
and subjective, and certainly not purely objective. Quite right is the 
emphasizing of the objective nature of the common sensations.' 

The introduction concludes with a chapter on the classification of 
perceptions. Dr. Dessoir rejects the ‘time-sense,’ not without reason. 
The static sense goes altogether without mention, unless one count the 
‘rapidity sense’ as a sub-heading of it. In the writer’s classification 
two principles cross one another, — those of nervous correlation and of 
localization. He speaks of total, organic, irradiatory, central, and sum- 
mation sensations. The special sections on the sense of pressure (in 
the course of which Dr. Dessoir proposes the word /7/affics to cover all 
cutaneous sensibility with the exception of temperature-sensations) and 
the experiments upon temperature, I hope to notice in connection with 
the concluding parts of the research, as soon as these appear. If the 
author can furnish, even in rough, a psychology of the skin, he will have 
done good service. The chapters with which I have dealt here are of a 
preliminary character. There is much in them that stimulates to criti- 
cism: on the other hand they are throughout clearly and suggestively 


written. 
E. B. TrrcHener. 


Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892.— pp. viii, 279. 


This book has the inevitable demerits, as well as most of the possible 
merits, of a logical treatise. It is an abstract and formal discussion of 
principles, with constant tantalizing suggestions of rich concrete interest ; 
it circles round controversies the most vital with an air of judicial 
unconcern, and anon descends to the commonplace and even at times 
to the trivial. Yet it is the kind of book calculated to redeem logic 
from the charge of being a barren and altogether abstract science. For 


1 Why will not the author be consistent, and call these sensations “ Gemein-em/- 
findungen”? Even when he describes them under the head of “total perceptions” 
he admits the element of feeling (p. 237). 
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the entire undertaking is informed with what might be called a practical 
purpose. The subject of discussion is the rights and wrongs of Casu- 
istry, or of the Socratic demand for Definitions and Distinctions in our 
thinking ; and, near the close of an inquiry which has never lost sight of 
this aim, the author says, “One main purpose of our inquiry was to 
raise at the end the question how far reasoned doubt must triumph over 
certainty, and whether a casuistic treatment of definitions need or need 
not eat the heart out of the faiths we live by” (p. 200). Again, “the 
chief incidental aims” of the book are described as “reflections on 
controversy, on the faults of language, and on the conflict between the 
rival ideals, faith and doubt” (p. 235). 

The treatise might be described as a plea for what the author calls 
the “rough distinction.” This is defined by Mr. Sidgwick as “a dis- 
tinction where the contrasted notions, even at their sharpest (A and 
Non-A), cannot be applied with perfect exactness to actual cases, .. . 
but where a certain proportion of them belong to a doubtful border- 
land” (pp. 15, 16). Or “a rough distinction is a distinction that 
depends on a difference of degree” (p. 16). It is only in virtue of its 
applicability to concrete cases, or the reverse, that a distinction can be 
called “sharp” or “rough”; “ideally, there is never any difficulty 
about a distinction; whatever difficulty there is attaches only to its 
application” (p. 22). Mr. Sidgwick’s purpose is “to show the extent 
and importance of unreal [or artificially sharp] distinctions — that is to 
say, of the disagreement between definite language and fluid facts . . . 
how far it is to be regarded as one of the permanent sources of faulty 
thinking and of needless heat of controversy” (pp. 78, 79). In the 
taking for “real” what ave “unreal’’ distinctions, he finds the chief 
source of Ambiguity. “Ambiguity, in its most effective and trouble- 
some form, arises out of the ‘real’ roughness of distinctions that are 
drawn by language as if they were perfectly sharp” (pp. 7, 8). What, 
then, he asks, are “the uses and abuses of rough distinction”? More 
particularly, how does language “act as a drag upon the progress of 
knowledge ’’? For “we are all too ready to see in words a mysterious 
datum behind which it is impossible to go. It takes a long apprentice- 
ship to realities before we begin to get free from this illusion” (p. 20). 

The author bases this doctrine of the real “ roughness ” of distinctions 
upon the principle of the “Continuity of Nature.” “Nature is full of 
examples of a development which appears in our clumsy and rigid lan- 
guage as self-contradiction. Every child that outgrows childhood, every 
seed or germ that becomes other than seed or germ, every fact that 
changes its character in the least degree, proves to us daily that the 
‘ Laws of Thought,’ those pillars of elementary logic, are too ideal and 
abstract to be interpreted as referring to the actual things or particular 
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cases that names are supposed to denote” (p. 21). “In this way, 
therefore, the picture we get of distinctions in general is that they are 
really fluid, but artificially hard ; that the apparent absence of a border- 
land between (actual) A and Non-A is a result of our incomplete powers 
of vision wherever it is not a result of deliberately shutting our eyes to 
some of the facts. Either the transition is too quick for our clumsy 
observation, or in some way the process is hidden from us at present, 
and is therefore liable to become manifest whenever our observing 
power, or our insight into past history or remote places, shall become 
sufficiently improved ” (p. 73). 

“This vindication of “inexact” thinking reminds one of Aristotle’s 
maxim, that the exactness of our treatment ought to be proportionate 
to the subject-matter of the inquiry; it is a modern version of that 
maxim, generalized (where Aristotle said some subjects are inexact, 
Mr. Sidgwick says a’), and founded on the doctrine of Evolution, which 
exhibits the “ origin of species,” and proves that the greatest and most 
obvious distinctions are the result of accumulation of the smallest and 
least perceptible variations. But instead of pursuing the inviting inquiry 
which he has thus opened up into the Logic of Evolution and discuss- 
ing, for example, how far the Hegelian dialectic, with its categories that 
“ pass over” into one another, overcomes the defects of the Aristotelian 
logic with its rigid, static distinctions, and is adequate to the inter- 
pretation of the subtle processes of nature, Mr. Sidgwick turns his 
attention to the practical bearings of the doctrine of the “rough dis- 
tinction ’’ upon the settlement of controversy. ‘This turn of the discus- 
sion is disappointing to the more speculative reader, but is entirely in 
keeping with the object of the book, and no doubt more profitable for 
the audience he has especially in view. 

All thought, particularly as expressed in language, is convicted of 
“unreal distinctions.” “Every distinction is rough if we choose to 
be strict in demanding applicability ; the charge must, therefore, be 
admitted and yet somehow disarmed, if we are to avoid the deadlock 
into which the continuity of Nature at first appears to lead” (pp. 143, 
144). The charge is disarmed, and universal scepticism avoided, by 
considering the “relevancy” of the distinction to the “ purpose” or 
“occasion.”” The validity of distinctions, it is maintained, is not abso- 
lute, but relative to the argument in which they are used ; and, relatively 
to the argument, a distinction may be legitimately interpreted as 
“ sharp,” while, absolutely and “ really,” it is only “rough.” “For the 
essence of scepticism is casuistry, or the inquiry after a description 
which shall be applicable to actual cases, instead of merely general and 
abstract. We shall see that such an inquiry can never be satisfied, and 
that therein lies the strength of the sceptical attack ; but we shall also 
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see that it may be irrelevant to some special or passing purpose, and 
that by such irrelevance the destructive force of scepticism is limited” 
(pp. 12, 13)- 

I have only been able to indicate the general argument of a book 
which I consider an important addition to the literature of the higher 
logic. As illustrative of the happy and incisive suggestion, conveyed in 
a style of unusual smoothness and lucidity, in which Mr. Sidgwick’s 
pages abound, I take one or two sentences in which he characterizes 
the distinction between philosophy and common-sense. “ Philosophy 
is only common-sense with leisure to push enquiry further than usual, 
while common-sense is only philosophy somewhat hurried and hardened 
by practical needs” (p. 35). Philosophy substitutes “a reasoned 
discrimination in place of a haphazard test” (p. 225). The method 
of the one is “ the method of careful attention to details, or interest in 
exceptional cases”; that of the other is “the method of taking short- 


cuts, or believing in general rules” (p. 226). 
James SETH. 


Kant's Kritik of Judgment. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College and Lect- 
urer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1892.— pp. xlviii, 429. 


All students of Kant in this country have doubtless long felt that a 
translation of the Avrittk der Urthetlskraft was much to be desired, and 
will welcome the present volume as an important and much needed 
accession to our philosophical literature. The only portions of this 
third Kritik hitherto translated into English, so far as I am aware, 
are the passages included in Professor Watson’s Se/ections from Kant. 
The work as a whole, however, has not been up to this time accessible 
to students unacquainted with German, and even readers to whom that 
language presents no difficulties have been often brought to a stand by 
its involved clauses and cumbersome confusing constructions. 

There can, however, be no question of the importance of the A7i#k 
of Judgment for a just comprehension of Kant’s system. The portion 
which treats of the Teleological Judgment is his final expression regard- 
ing the ultimate relations which must be conceived between teleology 
and mechanism, freedom and necessity. It was the possibility of over- 
coming the opposition between these two categories—or rather of 
subordinating mechanism to teleology — that turned the youthful Fichte 
from Spinozism, and set him on fire to convert the world to Kantianism. 
“T have obtained from this philosophy,” he says in one of his letters to 
Fraulein Rahn, “a nobler ideal, and do not now concern myself so much 
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| with outward things, but am busy with myself. I have found that the will 
is free, and that not happiness, but worthiness, is the end of our being.” 
It is particularly fortunate, too, that a translation of the Arit#k of the 
, JE sthetical Judgment should have appeared at this time, when there 
" seems to be a revival of interest in A%sthetics throughout the English- 
V. speaking world. For what Kant has done in this field is scarcely less 
| important historically than the results which he reached in his Critiques 
of the theoretical and practical reason. To quote from Eduard von 
| Hartmann : “ Kant’s achievements in the domain of A®sthetics call for 
PS our fullest admiration. They prove that empirical material is not essen- 
tial to the inductions of a great thinker. For Kant had seen and heard 
if little of art, but nevertheless became the founder of scientific esthetics. 
All the more important theories which are represented in modern 
zesthetics are foreshadowed in Kant’s system, although partly only in 
embryo. The A%sthetical Formulism of Herbert and his school, the 
Feeling Aésthetic of J. H. von Kirchmann, the A®sthetical Idealism of 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Hegel, and the Hegelian school, are one and 
all founded upon Kant, and rightly appeal to his authority.” (Dye 
Deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, p. 

The translation — judging from the passages which I have compared 
with the original — gives evidence of no small amount of patience and 
skill on the part of the translator. Smoothness and elegance of expres- 
sion are oftentimes sacrificed to literalness, but I have always found 
Dr. Bernard’s rendering clear and precise. He gives (p. xlviii) a list 
of the English equivalents which he has used for Kant’s more technical 
terms, and though they do not always seem happy, they are at least 
accurate and have been consistently adhered to. 

The translator’s introduction is a,fairly good presentation of the point 
of view of the work, and its relation to Kant’s other Avi#tken. The author 
does not agree with Kant’s position, that the Teleological Judgment 
does not deserve the name of theoretical knowledge, although, like the 
Ideas of Reason, it forms a necessary regulative principle of our expe- 
rience. Since, he argues, we can, from the behavior of other men, infer 
by analogy a consciousness like our own, we have equally valid grounds 
for postulating Mind or Intelligence as the ground of the universe. 
But it seems to me that the fact that the terms are unlike, that the 
objects differ so widely from each other, greatly weakens, if it does not 
entirely destroy, the argument from analogy. One cannot but approve 
and admire Kant’s fairness and caution in refusing to draw a conclusion 
upon such grounds. The antithesis between the theoretical and the 
practical sphere, between reason and faith, which remains to the end in 
Kant’s system, is, as both Professor Caird and Dr. Bernard tell us, the 
result of that opposition of sense and understanding with which he set out. 
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But is it possible, so long as we consistently adhere to fac#s, to overcome 
that dualism? ‘The world of reality stubbornly refuses to be annulled 
by any logical process, and the final reconciliation, if we are to find one, 
must rest upon a postulate of faith that sense and understanding may, 
perhaps, “have a common root,” and that “there must be a ground of 
the unity of the supersensible which lies at the basis of nature with that 
which the concept of freedom practically contains.” But Kant, it seems 
to me, has done well in insisting that the theoretical and the practical 
domains must be kept apart, and in refusing to apply the term Anow/- 
edge to what is, and must be, a conviction founded upon faith. 


J. E. CReicuton. 


An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E. CONSTANCE JONEs. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892.— pp. xxiii, 
283. 


Although simplicity, distinctness, and directness in statement and 
obviousness in transition are the justification of a “ First Book,” this 
compend, which aims to be “a ‘First Logic Book’ which may be used 
in teaching beginners” and “a connected, though brief, sketch of the 
science,” does not well exemplify such qualities. When, however, 
formal defects are put aside, grounds for grave exception to much in 
the discussion force themselves into view. 

The relatively liberal allotment of space to the treatment of terms 
and propositions is indeed to be welcomed, but confusion and real 
misconception are introduced at the outset, not by the mere failure 
to distinguish properly between something and some thing, but by 
the downright obliteration of the distinction. ‘The standpoint of the 
book being nominalistic, the agile interchange of some thing and some- 
thing in the doctrine of names and propositions, which is here laid 
down, produces a Durcheinander in which the “beginner” must, I 
take it, be hopelessly confounded. 

‘The somewhat labored and plentiful divisions, subdivisions, and 
cross-divisions are often neither accurate nor full, nor yet — what 
might perhaps excuse such shortcoming — suggestively helpful. Special 
names, for instance, form a class where “the application is limited 
by some constant condition not implied in the signification.” By 
way of example, winter, we are told, means the coldest season of the 
year; but, as it does not mean that in temperate zones it occurs at 
intervals of nine months, it is a special name. Along with winter 
are classed ‘genus,’ ‘one o'clock,’ ‘ the conic sections,’ ‘King of Spain,’ 
ef. Where unimplied constant condition is used in a sense that 
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embraces these examples, it may be safely asserted that there is no 
common name to which it does not extend. 

That place is made for the distinction between conditional and hypo- 
thetical propositions is admirable; yet what is one to make of it, when 
he is told that the proposition : // any flower is scarlet, it is scentless, is 
conditional, and that the proposition : Jf any dird ts a thrush, it is 
speckled, is hypothetical? That this is no mere lapse in selecting 
examples is shown by the fact that both cases are laboriously drawn out 
in other forms. ‘This vital distinction, upon which Keynes lays stress, 
loses under the definitions and elucidations here given both clearness 
and pertinency. 

Taking them at random, I have pointed out two or three of the rather 
numerous defects of this little book, with full acceptation, for the time, 
of its general theory. But any handling of logic which deals with 
propositions rather than judgments embodied in them, and with names 
rather than concepts fixated in names, has unavoidably more radical 
vices than such as have been noted. Not only do mere lexicographical 
and grammatical formalities tend to perplex and to confuse, to make 
difficulties where none exists, and to cover them up where they are 
serious (in the treatment before us, certain idiosyncrasies of the Eng- 
lish tongue appear almost nudely as logical principles), but the best 
“Logic” of this kind can never be more in Logic than a good Physi- 
ognomic can be in Psychology. 

WALTER LEFEVRE. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. New York, Harper & Brothers, 


1892. — pp. Xvi, 309. 


The many readers of Professor Bowne’s other philosophical works 
have doubtless been pleased to learn that this talented author has at 
length written a companion volume on ethics. It is evidently designed 
primarily as a text-book, but as Professor Bowne is a thinker of estab- 
lished reputation, the views expressed seem to call for more than pass- 
ing mention. It is needless to say that the style is clear, concise, 
and attractive,— except, perhaps, in certain controversial passages, 
where the author lapses from argument into rhetoric. In another 
respect, also, the book is worthy of commendation. ‘The author has a 
realizing sense of the great complexity of our concrete moral life, and 
refuses to admit that it can be explained completely by the application 
of any single abstract principle. He thus comes to recognize difficul- 
ties that are apt not to occur to the champion of one of the classic 
“types of ethical theory.” One cannot help feeling, however, that the 
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author’s disinclination to adopt any one principle as fundamental to 
ethics leads not infrequently to a vagueness of statement that is se- 
riously confusing, while it has not kept him from arguing now and then 
in quite a partisan spirit. 

In chapter i, on “Fundamental Moral Ideas and Their Order,” 
Professor Bowne agrees with Schleiermacher that there are three 
leading moral ideas, the good, duty, and virtue. “Each of these is 
essential in a system which is to express the complete moral conscious- 
ness of the race." The ancient attempt to construct a system of ethics 
with the idea of the good as a foundation is held to have resulted in 
“a vast amount of unedifying speculation.” ‘The “duty ethics” fares 
somewhat better, but in turn is regarded as incomplete and therefore 
unsatisfactory. The question as to the order of these ideas comes next 
under discussion, and here the author's vacillation for the first time 
becomes clearly evident. Schleiermacher, as he shows, makes the idea 
of the good unconditional. This gives rise to the idea of duty or obli- 
gation, and virtue consists in the recognition of these demands and in 
habitual submission to them. At first Professor Bowne is inclined to 
look quite askance at this view, but in the course of the chapter his 
scruples appear to be overcome in large measure, and he ends by 
practically adopting it. 

Unless we can tell what the good is, our abstract ethics must be 
practically worthless, and to the discussion of this question the whole 
of the next chapter is devoted. The result, however, is somewhat dis- 
appointing. The author begins by saying, “ Nothing can be called a 
good except in relation to the sensibility in its most general meaning” 
(p. 49). If “pleasure” be taken as synonymous with “the good,” we 
are not to understand that “passive pleasure” alone is meant. This, 
of course, sounds like hedonism, and the important question would now 
arise, Shall we admit qualitative, or only quantitative, differences 
between pleasures? This is answered indirectly by saying that we can- 
not reduce goods to a common measure, since the ground of distinction 
between different goods “must be found in the objects themselves” 
(p. 53). We naturally should like to know what it is in the objects 
which constitutes the ground of distinction. Do some objects minister 
to human perfection, and some not? On page 55 we find an answer to 
this question. “The truth is, there is no way of defining the perfec- 
tion of an agent except in terms of its well-being or happiness.” This 
sounds, not only like hedonism, but like egoism. 

Professor Bowne himself does not seem to be very well satisfied with 
the result. At the beginning of the next chapter, on “ Need ‘of a Sub- 
jective Standard,” he remarks, “Somehow or other we fail to get on. 
Some mistaken psychology has been ruled out, but about the only posi- 
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tive result thus far achieved is the vindication of life as a whole as the 
field and subject of ethics.” The question is now raised, “Can we 
completely determine our judgments of right and wrong by what we 
know or anticipate of consequences, or must we also have recourse to 
some inner standard by which consequences must be judged?” (p. 81.) 
Consequences, of course, may be estimated for the individual or for 
society. Egoism is first examined, and naturally is found wanting. 
The author next considers utilitarianism. “If we retain the selfish 
theory of desire,” he says on page 88, “there is no getting on; but we 
are not much better off if we give it up. For in that case we set up the 
general well-being as an end, and leave the obligation to seek it very 
obscure.” Of course the end of action itself must be assumed by what 
Professor Bowne is pleased to call the “calculating ethics,” but in 
this respect the theory is in no worse plight than one which should 
make perfection, self-realization, or anything else, the end of action. 
From the very nature of the case ultimates cannot be derived from 
anything else. But ¢/ we set up the general well-being as an end, the 
obligation to follow it would seem to be a necessary consequence. 
The author’s objections to the practical working of utilitarianism seem 
decidedly weak. For instance, he says: “The guardian or the trusted 
clerk might well reflect whether the silly ward, or the old hunks of a 
master, could ever make such rare contributions to the sum of happi- 
ness as he himself could do, with his more zsthetic and gifted nature. 

. . If one cared to do it, a good word might be said even for murder 
and cannibalism, while adultery lends itself rarely well to such treat- 
ment” (p. 90). If a man should seriously believe that utter faithless- 
ness in financial matters, yes, and adultery, murder, and cannibalism, 
were likely to increase the total amount of happiness in the world, and 
should act upon this belief, his condition would certainly be patholog- 
ical; he would belong, not in prison but in a lunatic asylum. It is to 
be remembered, moreover, that such speculations with regard to ‘ the 
sum of happiness’ do not represent utilitarianism as it is understood 
by its advocates. That much abused theory has quite as much to say 
about the distribution of happiness as about the amount of the same, 
as is sufficiently indicated by its classic formula, “ The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.” 

The result of the chapter may be summed up in the author’s own 
words, as found on page 97: “The duty ethics leads to the goods 
ethics, unless we are content to rest in a barren doctrine of good inten- 
tions; and the goods ethics leads back to the duty ethics, unless we are 
content fo abandon ethical philosophy altogether. The true ethical 
aim is to realize the common good; but the contents of this good have 
to be determined in accordance with an inborn ideal of human worth 
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and dignity.” It will be seen that the author’s long and wearisome 
search for the good has resulted in his taking refuge in a partial intui- 
tionalism. His theory is left in a state of unstable equilibrium, ready 
to incline either way, according as the “duty ethics” or the “goods 
ethics” is under discussion. 

We have now the key to the author’s position, so that it will not be 
necessary to examine the rest of the book in detail. The theoretical 
portion ends on page 205, the remaining hundred pages being devoted 
to a brief survey of our leading ethical relations. Of the remaining 
chapters, the most important is that on “Moral Responsibility, Merit, 
and Demerit.” ‘The author is a most uncompromising libertarian. 
Indeed, for him the assumption of freedom in the world of moral 
action is as necessary as that of the law of causation in the physical 
world. “The denial of freedom must in logic result in denying all 
proper responsibility and merit or demerit. . . . Instead of a law of 
freedom, we have the parallelogram of forces; and life becomes a great 
Punch and Judy show, in which there is a deal of lively chattering and 
the appearance of strenuous action, but nothing more” (p. 166). As 
will be seen, the author makes the familiar confusion of determinism 
with fatalism. According to fatalism, no matter what I do, that which 
is destined to come to pass will come to pass; while, according to de- 
terminism, all the effort that I put forth will have its due effect. The 
only doubt is as to whether I shall actually put forth the requisite 
amount of effort, and of course the event is equally doubtful whether 
we assume freedom or determinism. ‘This confusion vitiates the argu- 
ments throughout the chapter. Moreover, the author does not suggest 
that for the determinist it is as difficult to understand what is meant 
by responsibility for actions that do not proceed from one’s character 
as it is for the libertarian to conceive of responsibility without freedom 
of the will. Even from his own point of view, there is a serious diffi- 
culty. “For perfect responsibility, of course, there must be perfect 
freedom and knowledge, so far as the deed in question is concerned.” 
And yet “Nothing is plainer from experience than that our freedom 
and knowledge are both limited, and that they vary greatly from one 
person to another” (p. 169). But there is even greater difficulty in 
fixing the measure of merit and demerit. “In the mixed develop- 
ment of moral life, the natural impulses and the auxiliary motives aris- 
ing from non-moral impulses are so many, and our ignorance of the 
real impulses is so great, that it has been questioned whether a truly 
moral act has ever been done” (p. 170). Freedom has been assumed 
to save responsibility, merit, and demerit; but just when the author 
seems surest of them, they threaten to elude his grasp. 

In closing, a word may be said as to the qualifications of the present 
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volume for use as a text-book. The general clearness and vigor of 
the style have already been mentioned. But the author is not merely 
an agreeable writer: he is a man of strong moral convictions, which he 
is not afraid to express, even when they are likely to offend. By thus 
throwing his whole personality into his writing, he has produced a book 
that is almost sure to interest those who are beginning the study of 
ethics. ‘This very moral earnestness, however, has sometimes led him 
into exhortation or invective, when cool, scientific argumentation would 
have been quite as much to the purpose. It is particularly unfortunate 
that he has not seen fit to explain somewhat more carefully the theories 
which he so freely criticises. ‘The most serious pedagogical defect of 
the book, however, is that the author’s own position is so difficult to 
make out. But the best test of the value of a text-book as such is 
actual use in class; and, considering Professor Bowne’s wide popularity 
throughout the country, there is no doubt that the experiment will be 
thoroughly tried. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 


The Moral Instruction of Children. By Frvix Apter. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1892.— pp. 270. [International Educa- 
tional Series. ] 


This book should be both interesting and suggestive to all who are 
engaged in the education of the young, since it essays a practicable 
solution of the problem of non-sectarian school instruction in the fun- 
damental principles of morality, and seeks at the same time to bring 
the principles that are presented within the powers of apprehension of 
the young at every stage of progress. It offers therefore a graduated 
series of lessons adapted to various ages up to fourteen. 

Conceiving ethics as the science ot the limits within which man 
may innocently pursue his own ends, and taking for granted the ‘dea 
of right and wrong as native to the human soul, the author proposes 
that the public school shall inculcate in youth “the common fund of 
moral truth held by all good men,” by proper pedagogic methods, 
without dealing with the sanctions to it given by religion. The Ought 
is to be strongly impressed, but without the Why, since into the latter 
are wont to enter sectarian or philosophic differences of opinion. 
“Let philosophers differ,” he says, “as to the ultimate motives of duty. 
Let them reduce the facts of conscience to any set of first principles. 
It is our part as instructors to interpret the facts of conscience, not to 
seek for them an ultimate explanation.” 

The classification of duties which the author proposes is based on 
the objects to which duty relates; vz., self-regarding duties, duties to 
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all men, and special social duties. The selective principle which he 
adopts for the order in which duties should be presented, is that the 
moral teaching of any period of life should set out from the special 
duties of that period, taking its dominant duty as a centre, ¢.g., with 
the young child reverence and obedience. 

Possibly the most interesting part of the work is that which deals 
with the selection, arrangement, analysis, and inductive presentation of 
the means which the author recommends for moral instruction. He 
would begin with carefully selected fairy tales of the type of the Ger- 
man Marchen, in which are held in solution, as it were, some moral 
idea which the active imagination of the child is expected, without 
formal statement, at least to feel and appropriate, even though it may 
not be very definitely grasped. To fairy tales succeed fables, so selected 
as to illustrate some one form of evil or some one type of good, which 
is to be brought into clear view by the child and to be illustrated by 
facts within his experience. Selected stories from the Bible, arranged 
in chronological order, follow the fables. These present characters, 
acts, motives, and the results of acts, more complex ideas thus follow- 
ing the simple ones, and demanding from the growing youth analytic 
efforts of discrimination. Finally, the taste for the heroic of more 
advanced pupils is to be gratified to their moral improvement by nar- 
rations culled from the /4ad and the Odyssey. In his principles of 
selection of that which should be presented, the author evidently has 
in mind Plato’s Republic. He candidly admits at the outset that 
there are opinions at variance with his own as to the use of fairy tales 
and fables. A quite opposing view is expressed by Dr. Dittes, an emi- 
nent German educator. He would exclude from youthful instruction, 
as foreign to the child’s range of thought, all such creations of fancy 
as “ Marchen, fables, myths, legends, and tales of religious miracles” 
(religiise Wundergeschichten). Possibly the good doctor forgets that 
the child may /ee/ rightly and to his benefit many things that at 
present he does not fully comprehend. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to follow the author in his 
discussion of the difficulties of religious instruction in schools like 
ours, and of the plans proposed to obviate these difficulties, of the moral 
value of various studies, and of the various special forms of duty that 
grow out of his general scheme of duties. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to have brought into prominence the general lines on which this work 
is framed, and to have emphasized its most important points of view in 
regard to both aim and means. It is no more than just to say that its 
style is always clear and its illustrations happy, reminding one in some 
respects of Herbert Spencer in his well-known treatise on Education. 


S. G. 
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Beitrage sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte 
und Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. CLEMENS BAEUMKER, 
O. O. Professor an der Universitat Breslau. Band I, Heft i. Die 
dem Boethius filschlich sugeschriebene Abhandlung des Dominicus 
Gundisalii De Unitate. WHerausgegeben und philosophiegeschicht- 
lich behandelt von Dr. Pau Correns. Miinster, 1891. Druck und 
Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung. — pp. 56. 


Gundisalvi’s brief treatise of a half-dozen octavo pages De unitate has 
some interest as one of the philosophic forms into which Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, Neoplatonic conceptions were combined in the Middle Ages. 
Hauréau supposes it to have a further interest as one of the sources of 
David of Dinant’s pantheism. Correns, however, shows that this pan- 
theism is in no wise derivable from the tract De unitate. ‘The treatise 
was first printed amongst the works of Boethius and is ascribed to 
him in two Florentine MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and in a MS. of the Paris National Library of the fourteenth century. 
Ina MS. (Cod. 86, not collated by Correns) of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
the treatise is ascribed to Dominicus Gundisalvi. Since Hauréau 
(Mémoires de l’académie des inscriptions, vol. 29, 2, p. 328) the 
authorship of Gundisalvi has been generally accepted. The medizval 
character of the Latin and the evident use made of a post-Boethian 
book, z7z., Ibn Gabirol’s work Fons vitae preclude the authorship of 
Boethius. Determining grounds for the authorship are: 1. ‘The treatise 
could not have been written before the above-mentioned Latin version 


of the Fons vitae, as the parallel passages arranged by Correns clearly 


show. 2. The author must have had an intimate acquaintance with 
the Fons vitae. 3. The use made of the Bible and of Boethius show 
that we must look for the author amongst Christian thinkers. ‘These 
conditions are met in Dominicus Gundisalvi, who with Johannes His- 
panus translated the Fons vitae, and to him the authorship of De 
unitate is attributed in Cod. 86 of Corpus Christi. 

The basis of Correns’ text is the Basel edition of 1546 and collations 
of the following MSS., all in the National Library of Paris: 1. Bibl. nat. 
fonds lat. 16605, perg. MS. of the thirteenth century. 2. Bibl. nat. fonds 
lat. 14700, perg. MS. of the fourteenth century. 3. Bibl. nat. fonds 
lat. 6443, perg. MS. of the fourteenth century. The readings of these 
MSS. are given at the bottom of the pages, and in an Appendix the 
readings of a Munich and two Vienna MSS. are given. The main doc- 
trines set forth in the treatise are: 1. At the head of the entire cosmical 
order is the supreme uncreated One. 2. This absolute One as creative 
Unity (creatrix unitas) brought into existence a second, subordinate 
Unity, the created world (creata unitas). 3. The created world in 
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descending scale is composed of mind, soul, and the corporeal. 4. The 
elements of the created. world are form and matter. This distinction 
applies to mind and soul, as well as to the corporeal. 5. The force 
which binds together these two opposing principles and gives to 
everything its being is the Unity peculiar to every individual thing. 
6. This Unity has its origin in the supreme absolute Unity. 7. In 
everything there is an inherent striving for the greatest possible degree 
of being and accordingly for the greatest possible degree of Unity. 
8. The ground for the inferiority of the created world to the creator 
is in the inferior degree of Unity. 9. The cause of this inferior degree 
of Unity lies in the nature of matter. The Neoplatonic character 
of these doctrines is on the surface; one will also mark at once the 
Aristotelian distinction between form and matter. Medizval philoso- 
phers derived their knowledge of Neoplatonism from two sources, v/z., 
from the early Christian writers, especially Boethius and Augustine; 
on the other side from the Arabico-Jewish philosophy. Gundisalvi 
derived his knowledge of Arabic Neoplatonism from Ibn Gabirol 
(Avencebrol). In brief but clear fashion Correns has explained the 
historical position of this work in medizval philosophy, besides giving 
us a good serviceable text with apparatus criticus. The series of 
“ Beitrage ” to the history of medizval thought, of which this forms 
the first section of vol. i, promises under the general editorship of the 
learned Baeumker to be of great importance for the investigation of 


this neglected period of philosophy. 
WILLIAM HamMonp. 


Genesis and Growth of Religion. The L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1892 at Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey. By Rev. 
S. H. Kettocc, D.D. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


If Dr. Kellogg has by his earlier publications challenged the respect 
of scholars, his fame has not been lessened by the publication of the 
present series of Lectures. Rigidly conservative in tenor, they are the 
deliberate conclusions of one who deserves, by his previous studies 
in the “Origins,” our thanks and appreciation. 

It requires, however, intellectual fortitude to affirm that the develop- 
ment of religion from lower to higher conceptions derives no solid 
evidence from the sciences of Language, Prehistoric archeology, and 
Comparative Religions. ‘There is a fundamental difference between 
the view of the history of Religion given by Professor Kellogg and 
that of Max Miiller, D’Alviella, Réville, and many others who bring to 
the study of the origin and development of Religion the vast mass 
of evidence gained from Biology, Anthropology, Linguistic Palzon- 
tology, Ethnology, and Biblical Criticism. 
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That man has started from a lower form of life with divine poten- 
cies of mind, morality, and religion, and under providential guidance 
has pursued an ever advancing career of psychic and religious historic 
development, culminating in the realization of Christianity, is not, for 
Dr. Kellogg, a true or cheering conception of human destiny. The 
facts of sin and redemption are not irreconcilable with evolutionary 
religion; but the lecturer, in his loyalty to the truth of those facts, 
assumes that they are. ‘The relics of a venerable tradition which cer- 
tainly are found in literatures much older than the story of Genesis, 
and which the Hebrew writer was inspired to mould into theistic form, 
are made to stand as literal authority for the ‘fall of man.’ It is upon 
the authority of this account that man is claimed to have been an intelli- 
gent monotheist and to have lapsed into animism, fetishism, and poly- 
theism. History, according to this view, is a pessimistic story of man. 
Primitive man, starting upon his march through time with a true con- 
ception of the Divine Unity and in holy fellowship with God, in spite 
of this stupendous advantage, enters at once upon a continuous descent, 
and “animism, polytheism, pantheism, atheism, and all other forms of 
religion or religious philosophy, must be regarded as various forms of 
degeneration from that primitive faith” of monotheism. 

Anthropologists are more and more convinced that the psychology of 
the individual and that of the race reveal the same laws of develop- 
ment. The lower stages of conscious life of the individual cast light 
upon the early stages of primitive consciousness. Aristotle, with 
penetrating genius and using such materials as he could command, 
shows how one form of the mental manifestations constitute the basis 
of another. And the analogy is now made apparent, by a sound and 
Christian theory of evolution, between the life of the individual and 
that of the race in successive generations. 

In the first Lecture, the question is asked, “What is Religion?” and 
various definitions are examined in a satisfactory way. The defini- 
tion of Dr. Kellogg may be accepted as, on the whole, the best one. 
The second Lecture, on Fetishism and Animism, reveals at once the 
conviction of the author that these stages of belief are not steps of an 
upward, but of a downward movement. ‘The third Lecture deals with 
Herbert Spencer’s ghost theory, which requires no special notice, as 
hardly any one dealing now with the History of Religion accepts it 
as more than a partial account of the origin of Religions. The fourth 
Lecture is devoted to a criticism of the theory of Professor Max 
Miller, that of Henotheism. If Professor Miiller in the ardor of pop- 
ular discourse is sometimes delphic in his statements, it is not difficult, 
I think, to understand his argument in the main. His theory of the 
origin of the concept of Deity, and of religion, has always seemed to 
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me a noble one, which Christian theists should welcome as an attempt 
to rescue religious concepts from the exclusive claims of animists of 
the extreme type. 

In the fifth Lecture, “On the True Genesis of Religion,” the argu- 
ment is as strong as possible, perhaps, from the standpoint of original 
monotheism. But that view, so far as it postulates a man in Eden 
who was a monotheist of the type implied in modern theism, has been 
sapped and mined by the correlative sciences of human development. 
Indeed, Professor Kellogg intimates more than once, that the original 
monotheism was an elementary one, and were it not for the misunder- 
standing of Professor Max Miiller’s position, whereby sensationalism is 
made the source of the whole religious content, Dr. Kellogg’s argument 
would seem to be identical with that of Professor Miiller. For he says, 
“We find, then, the origin of religion in these two factors: the one, 
subjective, the other objective; the former, the constitution of man’s 
nature, in virtue of which he necessarily believes in the existence of a 
Power invisible and supernatural, to which he stands necessarily related ; 
the latter, in the actual revelation of such a Power in the phenomena of 
conscience, and in the physical universe without us.” If the fact of 
sin can be reconciled with his own view of man’s original concept 
of Deity, it is equally reconcilable with Professor Miiller’s. The 
progress of the child in intellectual and moral perception more and 
more clearly reveals the fact of sin. Many persons are to-day found in 
Christendom who seem to be monotheists, animists, and fetishists in 
the various moods of religious feeling. The primitive man trying 
to grasp the unitary concept of Deity—call it the ‘Infinite’ or the 
‘Universal Power’ — may have had moods in which animism and 
polytheism played their part. 

But the Divine education is one of progress, not one of disaster. 
‘The advance of the consciousness of sin and need of redemption is 
parallel with the advance from inferior to higher intelligence and moral 
perceptions. 

Dr. Kellogg’s book is a valuable contribution to the History and 
Philosophy of Religion. The scholarship manifested is worthy of 
respect. A generous candor is shown in the collection of historic 
illustrations which sometimes tell against his argument. The only 
contention one may have with the Lectures is that the point of view 
throws the facts of progressive history out of perspective. Christianity 
is, or ought to be, the most cheerful philosophy of religion, and Scrip- 
ture, indeed, itself teaches us that there has been a progress of man 
from the beginning, under heavenly guidance. 


CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 
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L’imagination et ses variétés chez l'enfant. F. Queyrat. 
Paris, 1893. — pp. 162. 


This book is characteristically French. It offers nothing new, but 
presents a number of psychological facts in a clear and interesting 
way, calculated to appeal to the unprofessional public to which it is 
addressed. ‘The author has fallen into one or two mistakes,' owing 
to a too one-sided employment of authorities; in general he is accu- 
rate, if a little indiscriminating. In one point his style is defective ; 
he shows an irritating tendency to extend and supplement the argu- 
ment of the text by elaborate footnotes, which serve effectually to 
distract the reader’s attention from the principal subject. 

The psychological term “imagination” covers both the reproduc- 
tion and combination of images. It is the former of these processes 
with which the writer is concerned. The first chapter is devoted to 
the consideration of the nature of images, of reproduced sensations, 
and of their physiological and psychological relation to the primary 
sensations. ‘The law of association is then exemplified,—not in any 
way technically, but by a series of concrete instances. Here the 
value of words for our intellectual life is insisted on. Imaginations, 
memories, are of different kinds. Our aptitude for a particular order 
of perception depends upon our particular cerebral development, and 
this, in its turn, is conditioned by heredity. As we think in images, 
the images can serve as a basis of classification for padagogical 
purposes; scholars will be of different “types’”’— normal, visual, 
auditory, motor. A large number of examples of the last three types 
is given in the three following chapters. The educator must seek to 
ascertain to what class a child belongs; visualization is necessary for 
achievement in the arts, in the natural sciences, in mathematics ; 
auditory images are all-important for music, for languages, for poetry ; 
motor equipment is indispensable in drawing and modelling, in 
elocution, in instrumentation, in feats of skill. Some practical 
suggestions are made in this connection. 

The best type is the normal, in which the various images are more or 
less in equilibrium. In the other cases, substitution is impossible, and 
hallucination not far removed. Here, neither danger is to fear, in any- 
thing like a similar degree ; while the child, though not a prodigy, has 
aptitude for all kinds of study. So that a relative equilibrium must be 
superinduced, if absent; assured, if present in promise. Again, rules 
are laid down, — or rather suggestions made,— which shall help bring 
about the desired end. The book concludes with a brief résumé of the 
entire argument. E. B. TrrcHener. 


1 Thus Binet’s authority is regarded as sufficient proof of the central seat of 
visual after-images (p. 15); the affective attribute of organic sensation is, as so 
often, over-emphasized (p. 20); the assumption of efferent sensations is wrongly 
ascribed to Wundt (p. 75), ete. 
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(ABBREVIATIONS, — Am. /. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. Ph.= 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. ]. E.= International Journal of Ethics ; 
Phil. Fahr.= Philosophisches Fahrouch; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; 
Phil. Stud.= Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; R. 1. d. 
Fil.= Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph.= Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische 
Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn.= Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Le Développement de la Volonté. A. Fovuttttr. Rev. Phil., 
XVII, 10, pp. 369-398. 


It is a primary condition of liberty that the subject may control the 
decisions of the will, and consequently be a cause. One can say, then, 
that liberty is essentially a problem of causality. Liberty must be de- 
fined in terms of causality, even if it is only possible to define it nega- 
tively, as an exception to the causal order, or as a higher principle than 
causality. ‘These definitions however contradict the essential principle 
of all thought and of science, and do not lead to the concept of liberty, 
but to pure indetermination. The idea of liberty implies a causality of 
an intellectual order. The true definition of liberty is the maximum of 
independence possible for a will which determines itself under the idea 
of a conscious end in accordance with the idea of its own independence. 

The problem is, then, to know to just what extent the self is cause. We 
have to ask (1) what has been the genesis of the idea of liberty, and 
(2) what are its effects. The author claims to have proved in previous 
writings the existence of a feeling of liberty which is present to con- 
sciousness as a concrete feeling of power. The illusory idea of a free- 
dom of indifference arises, however, from the fact that our actions are 
determined by psychical states which are not entirely accessible to clear 
consciousness ; that is, the determining factor is our psychical nature 
itself, of which we cannot render a complete account. We imagine, 
then, not only that the choice is the result of our power (which is quite 
true), but that this power itself is ambiguous, something not at all im- 
plied in our inner experience. The power of choosing is in reality the 
power of being determined by a judgment or feeling of preference. To 
choose arbitrarily, without such a judgment, is to refrain from choosing 
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and to commit ourselves to chance. The free-will theory, as it is stated 
by its recent defenders, is nothing more or less than a return to the old 
freedom of indifference. To admit any kind of indetermination what- 
ever is to admit that certain acts are not determined by their antece- 
dents, and hence have no complete reason. James’s theory, by which 
the duration or intensity of a representation becomes all at once and at 
pleasure, increased or lessened, presupposes an action of the will, which 
does not result from the relations between the states of consciousness 
and for which the reason is not found in the Ego. On this hypothesis 
the will acts neither according to motives nor contrary to them, but it 
is able to change without reason its present motives into subsequent 
contrary motives. There is always a change, which, as such, is without 
motive. However complex or heterogeneous psychical states may be, 
causality is not thereby excluded. The law of causality does not 
require that the same causes and effects shall be repeated, but that 
any effect whatsoever shall be contained in a totality of reasons which 
determine it as it is present. Choice is always relative (1) to our 
character, (2) to our motives, which are the actual reaction of our 
character upon circumstances, (3) to the intensity with which our Ego 
conceives its independent power and opposes it to external motives. 
There are, indeed, cases where we are conscious of a real power 
which can balance all intellectually conceived motives, but this force 
itself is twofold. It is, firstly, the sub-conscious or unconscious strength 
of our inclinations, the force of our character. One is able to determine 
one’s self contrary to reasons, but not without causes, only the causes 
themselves may be unreasonable, or at least foreign to reason. Sec- 
ondly, we are able to balance all objective reasons, at least momentarily, 
through the medium of an idea of our own independence, of the 
autonomy of our Ego. We have always this disposable force, this idea 
of the I, to oppose to our other ideas. But this idea of the self is 
always a reason. Liberty is not without law, but it has its own laws, 
though these are very different in nature from physical laws. They are 
the laws of intellectual teleology, which permit the self to make itself an 
end, and in the moral sphere to take as an end the universal being. 
Freedom does not consist in getting rid of the laws of intelligence, but 
in fulfilling those laws. LEC. 


The Field of Aesthetics Psychologically Considered. UW. H. R. 
MARSHALL. Mind, I, 4, pp. 453-470. 
The search for a basis of separation between the esthetic and the 


hedonic fields has given no satisfactory psychological result. There is 
no pleasure or class of pleasures which we are able to say must be 
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excluded from the esthetic field in its widest sense, as it is shown to 
exist in the experience of the race. On the other hand, there seem to 
be for each individual certain pleasures which he does exclude from his 
own esthetic field. Why or how this separation is made, is a question 
which hedonistic zsthetics must answer. It would appear that what 
is permanently pleasurable in revival (relatively speaking) is termed 
esthetic, and that what is not thus permanent is termed non-zsthetic. 
The revivals to which the name ‘ pleasure’ still clings, but which are not 
pleasant in themselves, appear to be what we cast out as non-zsthetic. 
But if each individual pleasure is ephemeral, the pleasure revival must 
be the same. The esthetic field, then, must be changeable ; it must 
alter with those conditions that render variable the nature of the revivals 
we are to find pleasurable. This appears actually to be the case. 
While the hedonist in zsthetics is compelled to abandon absolutism, he 
is not at a loss for a standard. The logical hedonist turns from his own 
to an objective field, z.¢., that of the highly cultivated man as he con- 
ceives him. Of course this standard is only relatively stable. M. shows 
that if the above position be correct, we are enabled to account for the 
genesis of many esthetic theories which have been defended in the past. 
Incidentally it has appeared that the theoretic opposition to hedonic 
treatment of esthetics has been increased, if not occasioned, by an 
incorrect and inadequate view as to the nature of pleasure-pain, held by 
zsthetic theorists. A most fruitful lesson is to be learned from this 
whole discussion, v7z., a lesson of liberality. We come to see the 
futility of attempting to force standards upon others. In the next 
article M. will attempt to show that zsthetic practice conforms with the 
principles relating to pleasure-pain which have been already enumerated. 


E. A. 


Sur les diverses formes du charactére. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, 11, pp. 480-500. 


The object of this article is merely to attempt a classification of the 
different types of character. R. neglects the history of the subject, 
which would be long and monotonous. Two principal theories have 
been held: one physiological, the other psychological. The former is 
practically the classic doctrine of the four ‘temperaments,’ though this 
has often been modified in its minor details. The latter is more recent, 
and appears to be of English origin. R. begins by attempting to estab- 
lish the most general conditions of the determination of characters. 
There are two fundamental manifestations of the psychic life: feeling 
and action. We have, then, two great classes, 4s sensitifs and des actifs. 
(1) Les sensitifs are to be distinguished by the exclusive predominance 
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of sensibility. They are restless, timid, contemplative, likely to be 
pessimists. (2) Zes actfs are like machines always in operation, and 
live an external life. They tend to be optimists. Observation shows 
that we must also recognize (3) Les apathigues, who have what almost 
corresponds to the ‘lymphatic temperament’ of physiology. The two 
other classes are, positive ; this is negative, but very real. Inertia is its 
characteristic. Shall we admit (4) Les f“empérés? This type exists, 
but deserves no place in a fundamental classification. When we pass 
from genera to species, a new factor comes in, — intellectual disposi- 
tions. Intellect is not a fundamental element of character; it is the 
light, not the life. Character sinks its roots into the unconscious, and 
hence is so difficult to change. (1) Les sensitifs. Under this genus 
R. describes three species: (a) Les humdles: excessive sensibility, 
limited intelligence, no energy, —such are the constituent elements of 
this type of character; (4) Les contemplatifs, who are distinguished 
from the above by a very superior mental development, ¢.g., Maine de 
Biran and Alfieri; (¢c) Zes émotioneds, in the restricted sense. To the 
extreme sensibility and the intellectual subtlety of 4s contemplatifs, 
activity is added. To this group belong very many great artists. (2) 
Les actifs. XR. divides this class into two species, according as intellect 
is mediocre or powerful: (a2) Les actifs médiocres. To this class belong 
many who have a rich fund of physical energy together with a consti- 
tutional need of spending it, ¢.g., tradesmen, sportsmen, ef. (4) Les 
grands actifs, who abound in history and play the chief réles in it. Great 
military leaders belong to this type. (3) Zes apathiques. R. distin- 
guishes two species: (@) the purely apathetic type, — little sensibility, 
little activity, little intelligence; and (4), where a powerful intellect 
makes all different. Two cases are to be distinguished: the first in- 
cludes certain men of genius (¢,g., great mathematicians) ; the second 
R. calls 4s calculateurs. Franklin is a good example. We now pass 
from species to varieties, from characters relatively simple to those that 
are more complex. R. proposes the following groups: (1) Sensitifs- 
actifs, (2) Apathiques-actifs, and (3) Apathiques-sensitifs. The last is 
a contradictory synthesis, which nevertheless exists. This is less normal 
than semi-pathological. In this investigation R. has neglected all strictly 
pathological forms of character. He ends by showing that what he 
regards as true character does not change. E. A. 


Du trouble des facultés musicales dans laphasie. Dr. BRaAZziER. 
Rev. Phil., Oct., 1892, pp. 337-368. 
§ 1. Jntroduction. The notion of aphasia has grown steadily more 
complex. Difficulties in the way of its investigation are: (@) the 
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‘mental formula’ of the subject; (4) functional substitutions; (c¢) 
phenomena of induction ; (@) commisural disturbances. § 2. General 
nature of musical aphasia, or amusia. Music is a language of the 
emotions ; massive, not concrete, as is articulate language. The analogy 
does not go far: word and tone have very different language-values. On 
the other hand, the processes of acquisition and education are parallel 
in the cases of speech and music ; whence it is intelligible that similar 
disturbances should arise inthem. Yet a systematic treatment of amusia 
was not attempted until quite recently (Ballet, 1888 ; Knoblauch, 1890 ; 
Wallaschek, 1891). § 3. Physiology of mental representations of music. 
(a) Part played by auditory images in music.— These are the most 
important mental images. The development of the centres is very 
different in different cases: auditory daltonism occurs. Hence Ballet's 
view, that musical deafness cannot precede word deafness (¢/ Ribot’s law 
of memory), is untenable. Auditory images may take the quality of a 
voice, of a familiar instrument, or of an indefinite, mean instrument. 
They may be externalized (hallucination). In the representation of 
harmonic chords a visual image may supplement the auditory. Of 60 
musicians, 51 were pure ‘auditifs’; 9 stated that they also employed 
visual or motor images. The figures have no absolute value. (4) Part 
played by motor images in music. — The motor images (Stricker) fall 
into three classes. a. Song. — Physiology, like pathology (Ballet’s motor 
amusia ; cf. Broca’s aphasia, = aphemia) points to the existence of a 
motor centre of musical memory. The muscular synergies, which sing- 
ing has set in activity, leave us a residual image in this centre. £8. In- 
strumental performance. — There are also motor centres for the playing 
of instruments; cf the ‘finger-memory’ of musicians. Pathology 
speaks for their existence (Charcot). y. Rhythm.— Music was origi- 
nally the accompaniment of muscular movements, which physiological 
necessity renders rhythmical. The motor rhythm-image is distinct ; it 
may be left intact, when the song-image is pathologically changed (Walla- 
schek’s paramusia). (¢c) Part played by visual images in music. — The 
visual images may be very precise ; usually they are approximate or 
schematic only. § 4. Pathological cases: musical amnesia (amusia). 
(a) Mixed or total musical amnesia (complex amnesia). — Here we 
have simultaneous functional failure of all the centres for the registering 
and producing of images. ‘Two cases are cited, and further investigation 
demanded. (4) Special musical amnesia (simple amusia). a. Auditory 
amusia or tone-deafness (Wallaschek, Grant Allen). — One case is cited. 
In ideal tone-deafness the subject, aphasic or not, hears a melody as a 
series of noises, without significance or esthetic association. His 
memory for melody ceases. He may read music still, but without 
appreciation. Song isimpossible. 8. Visual amusia or notal blindness. 
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— This naturally precedes verbal blindness. The subject may write music, 
but cannot read it (Proust, e/.). One case is cited. In it, the time- 
value of the notes was recovered before their tonic value ; </ Ribot’s 
law of regression. y. Motor or expressional amusia. — Some aphemics 
retain their motor song-images, but cannot reproduce the words of the 
songs. A more numerous class retains the airs and their motor images, 
but only recovers speech for the words of these airs. In motor amusia, 
the aphemics have lost the motor memory for singing, as they have that 
for articulation. Probably this amusia can occur in the absence of 
aphemia. § 5. Conclusions. Two hypotheses are possible: that the 
centres for music are identical with those of speech, but that partial 
functional disability may arise ; or that the centres are near together, 
but distinct. The question must be decided by pathological anatomy. 
Physiologically, we may apply to music as to speech the theory of the 
three images (auditory, visual, motor). As regards classification, we 
may distinguish total (or, at least, complex) amusia and simple amusia 
(of reception ; tonal deafness and notal blindness : and of transmission ; 
vocal and instrumental motor amusia). Amusia may exist independently 
of aphasia. Finally, timbre will be imaged in terms of pure audition ; 
melodious song in those of audition, sight, and muscle sense; the 
harmonic chord in those of audition, supplemented by vision ; rhythm by 
those of the muscle sense alone. EBT 


On the Introspective Study of Feeling. H. M. Sranrey. Sci- 
ence, Oct. 7, 1892. 


Psychology is a very imperfect science. Not even the classification 
of psychic phenomena into intellect, feeling, and will is universally 
accepted. Most apparent is the imperfection in the domain of feeling. 
Literary authority and common observation are the sources from which 
most essays on feeling draw their inspiration; and they are often 
colored also by ethical or philosophical bias. ‘To study feeling scientifi- 
cally, we must assume that it is “a biological function, governed by the 
general laws of life, and subject . . . to the law of struggle for existence.” 
The first difficulty that meets us here is the automorphism of psycho- 
logical method. Yet this subjective method is necessary. Can it give 
us direct knowledge of feeling, as conscious content, or only mediate 
knowledge, through its accompaniments? Ward upholds the latter 
position. But though the cognition of feeling as a fact of consciousness 
is always associated with the feeling-disturbance of consciousness itself, 
the two processes are distinct. There is nothing in the nature of feeling 
to make it only indirectly observable by consciousness. 


E. B. T. 
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Ueber binoculare Wirkungen monocularer Reize. B. 
TrrcHENER. Phil. Stud., VIII, pp. 231-310. 


(1) Jntroduction. Colored stimulation of one retina evokes, under 
certain conditions, a color-sensation in the other. This has been 
explained as due to binocular contrast (Fechner, Wundt, Helmholtz, 
Béclard) ; to a direct excitation of the second retina (Chauveau ; de- 
nied by Charpentier) ; to the central origin of after-images in general 
(Parinaud, Binet), or of the binocular after-image in particular (Eb- 
binghaus). (2) Zxferimental results. The phenomenon is to be 
ascribed to physiological excitation of the second retina (cf Ramén y 
Cajal). The secondary after-image differs from the primary: (@) as 
being of less absolute duration; (4) as being of relatively different 
duration in its successive phases ; (¢) in brightness (at least in the nega- 
tive and complementary stages of both). It appears in circumstances 
which preclude the possibility of retinal rivalry (cé Exner, Kleiner, 
Delabarre). Experiments carried out with a unilaterally color-blind 
subject confirmed its independent existence. (3) Zheory. The second- 
ary after-image can be subsumed to Fechner’s theory. Positive and 
complementary after-images are explained as “exhaustion phenomena, 
which have not yet reached the value of the difference limen in the nega- 
tive direction, as regards their brightness-coefficients.” The fact, estab- 
lished in the course of the investigation, that color-blind constituents 
of the one half of the optical apparatus can conduct to the other half an 
excitation of the quality to which they themselves are insensible, cannot 
be turned to account for the decision of the question of the peripheral 
or central seat of color-blindness. The experiments indicate that the 
physiological basis of contrast is different from that of after-image, if 
Fechner’s theory of the latter is maintained ; but they make no positive 
contribution to a theory of contrast-phenomena. 

AUTHOR. 


Bettrage zur Kenntntss der Farbenblindheit. 1. A. Kirscn- 
MANN. Phil. Stud., VIII, pp. 173-230. 


(1) Preliminary remarks. Color-sensation is not an explicit function 
of wave-length. For, firstly, the same sensation is occasioned by rays 
of quite different refrangibility, if the brightness-relations are suitable. 
Secondly, the law of relativity comes into operation. Thirdly, there is 
no such thing as homogeneous light: the collimator slit of the spectro- 
scope is always wider than the wave-length of the rays employed. 
This latter fact helps to explain the law of mixture of non-comple- 
mentary colors, and the position of green in the series cf spectra’ clors, 
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while it invalidates the distinction of ground-sensations. The apparently 
exceptional position of purple in the color-series is due solely to the 
arbitrary conditions of ‘normal’ dispersion. Since all component 
theories are merely mathematical schemata, the Helmholtz classification 
of color-vision under the heads of dichromatic and trichromatic must be 
given up: seeing persons are rather achromates, dichromates, or poly- 
chromates. (2) Diagnosis of color-blindness. Normal color-vision 
presents differences in different persons. The extent of the spectral 
colors is variously defined ; the spectrum is of various length; the 
brightness-maximum is variously placed ; there are differences between 
the two eyes. Color-blindness implies considerable deviation from the 
norm. To test it one may use (@) the pseudoisochromatic tables of 
Stilling (not certain) ; (4) the spectrum; (¢) colored wools; (@) col- 
ored papers, employed directly or in top-mixtures ; (¢) colored flames ; 
(/) colored glasses and combinations of gelatine sheets. It is best to 
submit the subject to all these tests. (3) Experimental results. (a) A 
bipolar system, with saturation-maxima in the position of (the normal) 
yellow and indigo-blue. Neutral line near Z. (4) The color-series is in- 
terrupted at three points ; pure yellow, blue-green, and purple give only 
the brightness-sensation. Brightness-maximum in the normal place. 
(c) Red-green blindness; the neutral line at A= 518. (d@) A blue- 
yellow system, with unshortened spectrum. (¢) Hereditary and monoc- 
ular partial color-blindness. The color-series lacks the qualities violet, 
green, and yellow, and the transitions of these to neighboring qualities. 
A unique case. The color-blind eye sees everything brighter than the 
normal eye. This the author interprets to mean that in all instances, 
where no energy is expended in the excitation of a color-sensation, the 
whole stimulation-energy can be applied to the production of the bright- 
ness-sensation. ‘The color-sensibility is apparently greater in indirect 
vision. (/) A case only different in degree from that just mentioned. 
(Subject brother of the last.) (g) A system which proves that the 
absence of a quality (in direct perception or as contrast) does not 


necessarily involve the absence of the opposite quality. 
E. B. T. 


Ueber die Schatzsung kleiner Zeitgrissen. F. SCHUMANN. Zeits. 
f. Psych. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IV, pp. 1-69. 


(1) The psychological basis of the comparison of small time-magnitudes. 
§ 1. No adequate theory has as yet been propounded. The conscious 
content in question consists of the secondary impressions of expectation- 
strain and surprise. This is indicated both by the results of experiments 
with vexviously graduated series of metronome-beats and by contrast- 
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experiments. The sensory attention, in the course of comparison- 
experiments, adapts itself (s#ed/t sich ein) to the normal time ; deviations 
from the normal call up surprise or expectation. If the normal time be 
given to the reagent in varying order, the secondary impressions occur 
only with comparatively large time-differences ; sensible discrimination 
decreases. ‘These facts hold alike for the cases in which the compared 
intervals succeed one another immediately, and in which they are sepa- 
rated by a pause. They have been tested for intervals up to 2". For 
intervals under 0.3" the conditions of the sensory attention are different ; 
the basis of comparison, however, is the same. § 2. The rapidity of a 
rotating drum, on which syllables are printed at equal intervals, is esti- 
mated by the strain of the attention necessary for the cognition and pro- 
nunciation of the syllables. § 3. If lines be drawn on the rotating drum, 
in place of the syllables, the rapidity of the movement of these lines is 
estimated by the strain of attention necessary to follow them all for a 
moment with the eyes. But this is, of course, not the sole basis of 
such estimation. § 4. The psychophysic of attention is very incom- 
plete. It seems certain that a tendency to automatic activity at definite 
intervals can be impressed on the sensory centres; and this helps to 
explain attentional adaptation. Perhaps expectation-strain implies the 
existence of an internally aroused strain-feeling. (2) Zhe results of pre- * 
vious investigation. § 5. Mach and Vierordt. Valuable in Mach’s 
investigation are: the determination of the maximum of relative sensible 
discrimination (at 0.3"-o0.4"); the emphasis laid on adaptation; the 
calling in of secondary sensations to explain the time-sense. Vierordt 
employed a reproduction-method ; imagining that the mean variable error 
measured sensible discrimination, and that the reproduced time gave 
the “corresponding temporal sensation-content.” Both assumptions 
are untenable. § 6. The Leipzig investigations. That of Glass alone 
deserves notice. He found that large times are over-estimated (cf Vier- 
ordt) ; and that there is a periodicity of the constant error. This last 
fact (which is quite clear only in the final series of experiments) is per- 
haps to be explained by the influence of respiration. § 7. Miinsterberg. 
He also emphasizes strain-sensations of expectation, and (for large 
times) respiration. But he recognizes the periodicity-law of Estel, Meh- 
ner, and Glass. Firstly, this law is not in the experimental results ; 
secondly, what of periodicity there is, is not explicable by respiration- 
influence ; thirdly, the mean variable error of Glass does not exhibit the 
periodicity of the constant error. And the contrast-phenomena, to which 
he appeals, he has described incorrectly. His employment of 
Mehner’s remark, that an interval is shortened by weakness of the 
limiting stimulus, is invalid, because the fact is wrongly stated. 
§ 8. Lesser contributions. Exner; Buccola; Hall and Jastrow (whether 
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filled intervals appear longer than empty intervals) ; Stevens, Nichols, 
F. Martius (rhythm) ; Paneth (alteration of reproduced times with mag- 
nitude of interval between apprehension and reproduction). (3) ew 
experiments. (a) Method of right and wrong cases. — Sensible discrim- 
ination is largely dependent on the magnitude of the difference between 
normal-time and comparison-time. The lowest relative difference- 
limen obtained was j, (V= 400 0, D = 13.3.0; for D = 20¢, the limen 
was 5). The constant time-error is positive for times 2 6000. Very 
perfect practice is required. The results confirm the theory. (4) 
Method of reproduction. — The mean error does not measure sensible 
discrimination. Small times are not over-estimated, if the normal time 
and the interval between experiments are kept constant. That the 
time-error for a large time is negative (Vierordt) is due to the method. 
§ 11. Further experimental facts confirm the theory. A strong limiting 
stimulus shortens the period : this is due to the secondary impression of 
surprise. An empty time, separated by an interval from an equal (nor- 
mal) empty time, appears smaller (cf Hall): this is also due to sur- 
prise. Biaural experiments, again, showed the influence of expectation. 
Whether the stimulus-limen is reduced in consequence of adaptation of 
the sensory attention, could not be determined. No respiration-uni- 
formity (c¢. Miinsterberg) was discovered. 
E. B. T. 


Zur Kenntniss des successiven Kontrastes. Dr. Ricuarp 
BERT. Zeitschr. f. Psych. u. Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, Bd. IV, Heft 2, 
PP- 74-77- 

The negative after-image of a colored object is not always of the 
complementary quality. In the writer’s case, the normal dark blue 
image, produced by a yellow stimulus, became light green, under cir- 
cumstances of physical and mental fatigue. He compares with this the 


“ Abklingen”’ of solar after-images. 
E. B. T. 


Disturbance of the Attention during Simple Mental Processes. 
E. J. Swirr. Am. J. Ps., V, 1, pp. 1-19. 


This paper describes a research made in Ebbinghaus’s laboratory at 
Berlin, to determine the effects of different disturbances upon reaction- 
time. The experiments covered the following cases: simple muscular 
reactions to an auditory stimulus, the attention being disturbed through 
the sense of hearing ; auditory choice-reactions with auditory disturb- 
ance ; muscular reactions to a visual stimulus with visual disturbance ; 
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visual choice-reactions with visual disturbance ; auditory muscular reac- 
tions with visual disturbance, and vice versa ; and, lastly, auditory choice- 
reactions with visual disturbance, and zice versa. The experiments with 
simple muscular reactions, where the disturbance and excitation affected 
the same sense, show, first, that, contrary to the opinion of Wundt and 
Cattell, muscular reaction-time is lengthened by disturbance; and, 
second, that a distraction of the attention through the sense of sight 
has more effect upon reaction-time than a disturbance through the sense 
of hearing. On the other hand, in the reactions involving choice, the 
mind is less disturbed in discriminating between sight-impressions than 
between those of hearing. A similar result appeared in choice-reac- 
tions where disturbance and stimulus affected different senses. The 
writer offers as explanation the facts that we are most often called upon 
to discriminate rapidly between objects of sight, and that we are more 
accustomed to disturbances in visual discriminations. ‘The results of 
experiments with muscular reactions, when the stimulus and disturb- 
ance affected different senses, show, in opposition to the conclusions of 
earlier investigation, that reaction-time is here less influenced than when 
excitation and disturbance are given through the same sense. It 
appears also that in simple muscular reactions an intermittent light 
disturbs the attention more than a sound. An additional series of 
experiments was made to find how muscular and choice reactions vary 
when the reagent’s attention is directed to different kinds of work. 
Three tasks were given : repeating a poem previously memorized ; read- 
ing an English book; reading Kant’s Avi#k. It was found that the 
muscular reactions were affected almost as much as those with choice ; 
and the writer concludes that the simple muscular reaction is by no 
means so perfectly organized a brain reflex as has been supposed. 


M. F. WASHBURN. 


ETHICAL. 


Unterhalb und oberhalb von Gut und Bose. E. v. HARTMANN. 
Z. f. Ph., CI, 1, pp. 54-86. 


The naturalistic standpoint in ethics is right in so far as it denies the 
obligation of a moral law imposed from without and requires a self- 
determination from within. It errs in recognizing no other determi- 
nants of the will than egoistic ones. The notion of the natural should 
not be so narrowly conceived as to exclude anti-egoistic impulses and 
other-regarding motives. By developing social and moral impulses 
nature guided by teleology rises to a sphere which is natural only as to 
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its means, not as to its ends. The error is also made of asserting a 
purely mechanical determination instead of a logical one embracing both 
causality and teleology. Yet this standpoint can consistently allow 
within its mechanism neither subjective purpose nor responsibility. 
The moralistic view is essentially autonomous. Its truth lies in the fact 
that it goes beyond the merely natural sphere, if not as to its means, yet 
so far as its source (unselfish disposition) and aims (unselfish moral 
conduct of life) are concerned, that it transforms the objective purposes 
of the world into subjective laws and recognizes the self-created moral 
law as absolute norm. It fails when it regards the moral sphere as the 
highest and changes the mediate teleological value of the same into an 
immediate one, when it forgets that morality is a means to absolutely 
supra-moral ends and overlooks the reflection of the supra-moral in the 
spiritual life of man, in art, science, and religion. It is right in making 
moral responsibility the cardinal point of human life, in rejecting purely 
mechanical causation, in combating fatalism, wrong in its indetermin- 
ism and absolute responsibility. The supra-moralistic position holds 
when it considers the moral sphere as a means to higher ends, but errs 
in emancipating man from the moral law and in referring responsibility 
wholly to God. We must agree with this theory when it declares the 
germ of moral disposition from which morality proceeds to be a phase 
of divine grace ; we find fault with it for ignoring the natural means 
placed at the disposal of the will for self-determination. According to 
the first standpoint there is no objective good or bad ; according to the 
second the moral law is absolute, the gods themselves being subject to 
it ; according to the third God stands beyond the pale of morality, while 
man’s acts are good in so far as they conform to the will of God. (We 
have, corresponding to these different ethical conceptions, different views 
of science, art, and religion.) None of these three theories taken by 
itself is true. Their truth lies in their union. Let us say, then, that 
moral willing is determined. Since it autonomously transforms objective 
purposes into moral laws, its teleology transcends natural teleology, 
which pursues ends without being conscious of their obligation. The 
causal or mechanical world order is but a means of the teleological 
natural order, the latter a means of the moral world order, which in its 
turn serves the ends of the supra-moral plan of salvation. The ultimate 
goal is conceived by the religious consciousness as redemption. Uni- 
versal redemption = the return of all things to God, individual redemp- 
tion = the ideal anticipation of the real. We live morally, in order to 
reach supra-moral ends. The supra-moral is not only the end but also 
the ground of morality. A supra-moral God is immanent in man, the 
religious consciousness, therefore, the immediate and final sanction and 
profoundest source of moral consciousness. Religion is neither a 
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means of satisfying the natural impulse to happiness nor something 
hovering beyond morality. It penetrates, renews, and ennobles moral 
and natural life. Only by uniting these three standpoints are we able 
to solve the problem regarding the origin of good and evil. By reason 
of the teleological organization of nature, anti-egoistic impulses are 
already evolved in the animal sphere. With the growth of consciousness 
these predispositions to good reach the dignity of norms. This evolu- 
tion is the work of preparatory grace. Inherited disposition means 
original grace and original sin. Hence the morally good has its mediate 
or immediate origin in the supra-moral sphere. Evil springs from the 
natural which has not yet been drawn into the service of the supra- 
moral and moral teleology. Now the natural is willed by God. Is evil, 
then, also decreed by God? Can anything be bad that is not opposed 
to divine purposes? This antinomy needs to be solved. The natural 
sphere where evil originates is logical in so far as it is a means of higher 
stages of teleology, relatively illogical in so far as it checks their realiza- 
tion. That which is absolutely illogical, or the will, necessitates this 
antilogical process. To the will of God, then, we may attribute the 
existence of evil. But since the will or the absolutely illogical in God 
transcends the moral sphere, it cannot be called bad. On this basis, 
then, we can hold to the supra-morality of the absolute as well as to 
the immoral character of evil within the moral sphere. We are also 
enabled to solve the problem of man’s moral responsibility in spite of 
the fact that he is absolutely dependent on God and relatively depend- 
ent on nature. F.T. 


The Study of Crime. W. D. Morrison. Mind, I, 4, pp. 

489-517. 

An estimate of the value of criminal statistics is a necessary prelim- 
inary to the study of crime. Changes in judicial procedure affect the 
number of offences, and render statistics misleading. It is not possible 
to compare periods with absolute certainty. Brief periods are of no 
value, and in long periods account must be taken of changes in (1) law, 
(2) attitude of authorities, (3) public feeling, (4) conditions of life. 
International statistics are only reliable as throwing light on the prob- 
able causes of crime. The subject falls under three heads: (1) move- 
ment of crime, (2) causes, (3) means of repression. The movement 
of crime comprises extent, intensity, and geographical distribution. It 
is determined by examining the records of cases reported, cases tried, 
and cases of conviction. Each record has special advantages and 
defects, but, interpreted in the light of each other, the three form a 
valuable index of the state of crime in a community. The causes of 
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crime are personal, cosmical, social. ‘The personal factors are sex, age, 
physical and mental constitution. The physical inferiority of women 
affects the nature of feminine offences, their isolation the number. At 
different ages different crimes are dominant. Bold thefts are common 
in youth; offences of violence and cunning belong to later stages. 
As age advances crime decreases. The physical factors are not as 
a rule direct causes. They debar an individual from honestly obtaining 
the means of life, and so lead to crime indirectly. There is no proof 
of the existence of a distinct criminal type. Though mental defects, 
like physical, in the main act indirectly, some psychological character- 
istics, such as want of pity and probity, do directly betray a criminal 
disposition. Cosmical conditions are those of climate, soil, seasons, 


- temperature, configuration of the earth. The evidence of international 


statistics is insufficient to show that nature has more than an indirect 
influence on conduct. The influence of temperature is not quite cer- 
tain, but that of the seasons is indubitable. The social causes of crime 
are numerous and complex. Most important of them is the concen- 
tration of population in large towns. The denser the population, the 
greater is the proportionate number of police. Poverty may influence 
the nature of crime, but not the amount. That ignorance is an impor- 
tant factor is now denied by all investigators. Education merely deter- 
mines the form of crime. The effect of drink has been exaggerated. 
It is the most temperate communities that present the blackest criminal 
records. The influence of nationality cannot be determined precisely. 
Occupation, political institutions, militarism, and religious beliefs, all 
exercise a distinct effect. The general conclusion is that criminal con- 
duct is a product of all the causes working together, but operating in 
each case with different degrees of intensity. With regard to the repres- 
sion of crime, we must study the physical, mental, social, and economic 
conditions of the criminal, before we can devise effective measures. The 
diminution and mitigation of punishment have been carried to excess. 
Imprisonment in cells only intensifies criminal propensities. Abolition 
of cells and establishment of outdoor occupations are the reforms at 
present most urgently demanded. fee 


Utilitarianism. A.L. Hopper. Int. J. E., III, 1, pp. go-113. 


A defence of utilitarianism in view of later criticisms. Right acts are 
those which do not cause excess of unhappiness over happiness, if we 
consider all affected, and especially remote and indirect consequences. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine on which side the preponderance 
lies. But utilitarians do not attempt to introduce the yard-stick into 
ethics. Only those acts, however, are moral and right which are voluntary, 
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promote happiness, and would not be practised by some except for a 
reward. Jf men desire only happiness, that is the basis of morality. 
The objection that pleasure ought not to be the ground of human action, 
even if it is, can only mean that another system would be better for 
mankind. But if a better system is possible, it is sanctioned by the 
principle of utility, and really is utilitarianism. But men do desire only 
happiness. Other apparent motives may be in the foreground ; but 
happiness, although remote, is the determining factor. We shun insan- 
ity and illusion, however pleasant, because we regard it as a condition 
of humiliation and misery. The miser loves money, not for itself, but 
for the pleasure of security and power which it may give even when 
hoarded. It is for the sake of pleasant memories that we desire useless 
mementos. We often love business routine, because habitual actions 
not at first pleasant become in time relatively so. Some love disinter- 
ested virtue. This is accounted for by the pleasure of a commending 
conscience in such men always overpowering. Some are willing to 
admit that every desire fulfilled gives pleasure, but hold that the 
pleasure comes from the very fact of fulfilment and not from the object 
desired. This is untenable. It is not that we desire an insipid thing 
and rejoice in having got it, but we desire what is pleasant in itself. 
The rise of social morality is as follows: If a man desires pleasure 
alone, he will urge his fellows to act for his benefit. When interests 
clash, he who would suffer least will generally give way. Society would 
enforce abstinence from pleasures which cost others more than equiva- 
lent pain. In fine, acts would be classed as right and wrong according 
as they advanced public happiness and were not natural to all men. 
All desire happiness, but not necessarily the happiness of all. The 
object of morals is the object of society, not of individuals. Society 
will enforce the moral law upon some, others will obey for their own 
good. One’s responsibility to morality depends, not upon one’s self, 
but upon liability to punishment by society. = t. Seco 


Philanthropy and Morality. Fatuer Huntincton. Int. J. E., 
III, 1, pp. 39-64. 


Popular opinion at present attaches much greater importance to 
practical beneficence than to charity based upon theory. While the 
emphasis of the practical is a hopeful sign of the times, is it not a 
mistake to oppose practice to theory, or to suppose men will act right 
without understanding the rational principles that should regulate 
conduct? Philanthropy must make for human progress, and this is the 
fulfilment of the moral law. Hence philanthropy must contribute to 
morality. Let us, then, consider the effects of practical beneficence 
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upon the recipients. It is an accepted truth that state aid to people 
in their homes tends to create a pauper class. It is claimed, however, 
that private alms-giving will not have this effect, as it cannot be relied 
upon. But the pauper class make little distinction between aid be- 
stowed by the government or a charitable institution. The result is to 
foster a spirit of dependence in the recipients, and to cause others to 
sink to the same condition. Institutions for old people, invalids, and 
children, at all events, we are told, are indispensable. But the moral 
effects even of these are undesirable. The care of such people has 
always had a salutary influence upon those whose duty it is to provide 
for them, and has been one of the strongest incentives to industry. 
Such benefits should not be denied to the poorer classes. Nor do such 
institutions necessarily promote the welfare of the inmates themselves. 
Children are removed from the beneficial influences of home life. 
They feel no responsibility to provide for their daily wants, and when 
turned out into the world they are so ill adapted to it that many of 
them make shipwreck of life. Upon the rich dispensers of the alms, 
the result of the practice is no less desirable. It soothes their con- 
science, leads to their glorification, and keeps them from considering 
the justice of their relations to the poor. What, then, is the remedy for 
this state of things? To be just before being generous. If men are to 
live, they must have access to the earth which is the source of life. 
This does not mean a new allotment of the soil, but the collection of 
the rental values of land, irrespective of improvements, as the fund from 
which the expenses of the city, state, and nation shall be met. Thus 
alone can the cause of the evil be removed. While under existing cir- 
cumstances it may still be necessary to help the poor, we should at the 
same time teach them the cause of their poverty, and thus educate them 
to demand a reform of the present abuses. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


The Idea of Necessity, tts Basis and its Scope. P. Carus. 
Monist, III, 1, pp. 68-96. 


The idea of necessity is based upon the conception of sameness, and 
the existence of sameness is a fact of experience, upon the presence of 
which depends the existence of the mind itself. Necessity is not fate. 
I. The Basis of Necessity. Etymologically, the necessary is the inevi- 
table. The idea of necessity is closely allied to the idea of sameness. 
The logical principle of identity ought to be named the principle of 
sameness. The statement A=A does not mean that this particular A 
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is itself, but that all A’s in so far as they are A’s are the same. Same- 
ness is the capability of one thing’s being substituted for another. 
It depends upon a special purpose. Sameness is an idea and, like 
every idea, stands for something real. Mind is possible only be- 
cause sameness is real. All things are in some respects the same. 
Without samenesses the feelings of the world-stuff would be in a chaos, 
and mind would never be evolved. All future progress in science 
as well as in civilization depends upon the reality and persistency of 
samenesses in the objective world. Science systematizes and presents 
in compact form the samenesses of experience. The law of the con- 
servation of energy and matter is the most comprehensive formulation 
of the sameness of the universe as a whole. A world of sameness is a 
world in which necessity rules, and necessity means inevitableness. The 
world in which we live is a cosmos. Everything in it is necessarily 
ordered. II. The Scope of Necessity. Determinism is the negation of 
absolute chance, not of chance in the sense of an unexpected event. 
Determinism asserts the universal validity of the law of cause and effect. 
Chance is any event not specially intended, either not calculated or, in 
the present state of our knowledge, not calculable. Absolute chance 
involves the idea of a creation out of nothing and so contradicts the 
law of the preservation of matter and energy. Absolute chance is 
therefore unacceptable to the mind and in this sense inconceivable. 
Chances similar to the throws of a die have had a great influence upon 
the formation of worlds and upon human destiny. For example, the 
fate of a man depends mainly upon his own character, but also partly on 
circumstances which he cannot control. Necessity does not exclude 
free-will. A being is free, if it acts according to its own nature. There 
are no purely mechanical phenomena. The world has motions, but it 
does not consist solely of motions. Feeling cannot be explained by 
motion. Mentality is a new factor in the sphere of being. The action 
of mind depends upon a meaning which has nothing to do with 
mechanics. Everything that acts has spontaneity. That action is spon- 
taneous which springs from the nature of the thing in action. The brain- 
atoms are possessed of the same spontaneity as the atoms of a gravitat- 
ing stone. Brain-atoms have the additional attribute of awareness. 
The action of mind is determined by psychical and mental laws. In 
conclusion: Natural laws do not suppress the spontaneity of nature ; 
they simply describe how things do act. The essence of nature is not 
materiality, but spirituality. The spiritual is the permanent source and 
condition of mind, which is transient. All nature is spontaneous, free. 
A higher freedom arises with the recognition of natural laws as the 
eternal aspects of natural phenomena. “The truth shall make you 


free." J. A. 
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Lotze's Antithesis between Thought and Things. 11. A. East- 
woop. Mind, I, 4, pp. 470-489. 


i We have seen that Lotze proposes to neglect at first any inquiry into the 
' content of the ultimate and concrete truths of philosophy. He will merely 
| investigate “ the grounds on which, in a subjective sense,” the certainty 

of those truths “for us reposes.” ‘The immediate effect of the modesty 
of his endeavor is to raise a presumption against the objective validity of 
knowledge. And, apart from this danger, is it possible to discuss the 
nature of ideas as though it had nothing to do with the nature of objects ? 

E. dwells on this particular fallacy because he considers it typical of 

Lotze’s usual method of argumentation. How is it possible to under- 

) | stand knowledge, when we have made it representative of something 


which we do not yet know? This difficulty Lotze endeavors to surmount 
by his famous “ metaphysical postulate.” However “metaphysical” such 

a postulate may be, it can only demonstrate its supremacy over the “ circle 

of ideas” in so far as it is logical. Lotze’s fault consists in forgetting that 

| the category of causality, which he makes the basis of explanation of 
“knowledge in the widest sense,” is itself the work of the mind. Indeed, 
| he has an uneasy feeling that he has not been doing justice to the 


unique character of thought. Thus, when raising the question how the 
thinking subject is “operated upon” by the object of knowledge, he 
observes that thought must be treated as an object which is “receptive” 
of certain particular “ stimuli to its spontaneity.” Against this supposi- 
_ tion it must be urged that the knowing subject gua subject has no objective | 
i nature at all. But Lotze goes further toward making thought indepen- 
} dent and at the same time an object or “thing.” After an external 
stimulus has called forth its activity, thoughts, he tells us, may “ have 
vi their origin in the constitution of the mind alone.” Here, again, he is 
} | converting good “ common-sense” into bad metaphysic. And now let 
q us turn to the other side of the antithesis between thought and “ things,” 
and come to close quarters with this “something more” which is per- 
petually casting its shadow upon Lotze’s “ideas.” This is supposed to 
be necessary in order to account for a fosteriort knowledge. Lotze 
seems to forget that, in trying to supply data or grounds as the causes 
of the data of experience, philosophy is committing itself to an endless 
regress. Idealism is doing nothing preposterous when it denies the 
existence of things fer se independent of thought. We ought to correct 
Lotze’s assertion, that change “completely dominates reality,” thus: 
Being predicable of things only in so far as they are brought under the 
unity of thought, change is completely dominated by thought. Change 
is one of the essential aspects in which reality presents itself as a phe- 
nomenon ; thought, the presupposition of all phenomena, cannot itself 
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be conditioned by a phenomenon. Speaking generally, the antithesis 
between thought and “ things” fails, because philosophy cannot begin 
with an isolated inquiry into either cognition or reality, but must neces- 
sarily begin and end with one inquiry into the cognition of reality. 
Divorce the two, and they become abstractions which never can unite 
themselves, but have to appeal to a third party to effect their union ; 
and E. fails to see the piety of a philosophy which makes the fact of its 
own helplessness the ground of an appeal to God. E. A. 


HISTORICAL. 


Epikureische Schriften auf Stein. Usener. Rheinisches 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. XLVII, 3, pp. 414-456. 


The Bulletin de correspondance hellénique (XVI, 1-3) contains thirty- 
one pages filled with the fragments of an immense inscription found in 
Oinoanda in the interior of Lykia. The contents are what one might 
call the collected works of an Epikurean philosopher. An old teacher 
of the Epikurean philosophy, by name Diogenes, conceived the notion 
of carving in stone his exposition of the doctrines of Epikuros. He 
knows little of the philosophy of other schools, confuses Aristotle with 
Ainesidemos, and in his exposition is not free from garrulity and tautol- 
ogy. The inscription dates probably from the last part of the second 
or the first part of the third century. The writing was originally on the 
wall of a large hall, after whose destruction the stones containing the 
inscription were used for other purposes. Part of them, with the writ- 
ing turned to the interior, were employed in the building of another 
wall. U. supposes that only about a fourth part of the original inscrip- 
tion has been found. After describing the form of the characters, the 
number and dimensions, etc., of the columns of stone, and after giving 
in general the external history of the discovery with an estimate of the 
editorial work of the French savant who in the above-mentioned num- 
ber of the Budetin published the first account of it, Usener in thirty- 
five pages prints an emended text of this latest treasure-trove. He 
divides the inscription into six parts: 1. Address of Diogenes to the 
citizens of Oinoanda. 2. Letter of Epikuros to his mother. 3. Letters 
of Diogenes to Antipatros. 4. Dialogue of Diogenes with Theodoridas. 
5. Epitome of the Epikurean physics. 6. Manual of the Epikurean 
art of life. In the letter to his mother (9) the key-word for the evolu- 
tion of Epikuros’ ethical teaching is given, e0@vaia. This is the char- 
acteristic notion in the ethics of Demokritos, and it is from Demokritos 
through Nausiphanes that Epikuros derives his ethical doctrine. This is 
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the only mention of the Demokritean word we have in the remains of 
Epikuros, and it furnishes Hirzel (who in his Untersuch. iiber Cic. phil. 
Schriften argues the derivation of Epikuros’ ethical philosophy from 
Demokritos) with a proof from original sources. In the Epitome of the 
physics (24) the fragments from Epikuros’ sketch of primitive cultures and 
the doctrine of the natural origin of language correspond with Epikuros’ 
fragm. i. 75, Lucretius v. 925 ff., and Diodoros i. 8. The exposition of 
Diogenes is fuller ; it adds to our knowledge of Epikuros in informing us 
of his rejection of the popular mythology which referred the arts and 
language to the gods, and contains the polemic against the doctrine 
that language originates in convention (@éca). No. 26 combats the 
Stoic doctrine of ghosts. No. 31 is concerned with the doctrine, which 
in Epikuros’ philosophy holds an important place, that psychical suffer- 
ing is greater and more dangerous than bodily suffering. No. 40 is an 
important fragment dealing with the rejection of eivappévy. No. 41 con- 
tains a polemic against the Stoical doctrine of the continuance of the 
soul after death. W. H. 


Hindu Monism. Who were its Authors, Priests, or Warriors ? 
A. Binet. Monist, III, 1, pp. 51-67. 


India was ruined by priestly rule, but the philosophy of her Brahmans 
was original and profound. From the beginning the priests were pow- 
erful, but they formed no caste until the Yajur-vedas, the Brahmans, 


. and Satras. Of these the Brahmans claimed divine relations, and put 


themselves above the king and nobility. They ruled indirectly only, 
through possession of the rights of sacrifice. Civil law could not be 
enforced against them, and they were so depraved that it became 
necessary to forbid adultery during religious rites. Below the Brahmans 
were the Kshattriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Stdras, the latter with neither 
civil nor religious rights. The book of Manu shows great increase 
in the power of the Brahmans and merciless burdens on the lower 
castes. With the advent of the older Upanishads, came a great revival 
of interest in the problems of thought, the results of which may be 
summed up thus: Being, as it is in itself, the ground of all existence, 
immanent in man, and perceived directly in thinking, is the only reality. 
The phenomenal world is a sense-delusion. This was the first monism 
propounded. The remainder of the essay attempts to prove that this 
monism originated with the warrior class and not with the Brahmans. B. 
refers to Bk. II. of the Brihadéranyaka Upanishad ; to Bk. V. of Chan- 
dogya ; Bk. VI. of Brihadaranyaka ; the beginning of the Kaushitaka, 
and to the eleventh and following chapters of Bk. V. of Chandogya. 
These references show the origin of this monism in the warrior class. 
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Gautama was of the warrior class. He opposed the superstitions of the 
Brahmans, and taught, in popular style, a final beatitude in reach of all. 
Vardhamana Jnataputra, the founder of the Jaina sect, was of the warrior 
class, as was also Krishna VAsudeva, the founder of the Bhagavatas, of 
North India. These latter held a monotheism quite parallel to Chris- 


tianity, but original with them. W. M. Tippy 


Tommaso Campanella e la Citta del Sole. Dr. RoMANO CATANIA. 
La Fil., Gennaro-Febbraio, pp. 281-300. 


Tommaso di Campanella was born at Stilo, in Calabria, in Septem- 
ber, 1568. In his fifteenth year he entered a Dominican convent. He 
devoted himself from early youth to the study of the occult sciences, 
magic, astrology, and the Kabbalah, as well as to the observation of 
nature. He became an eager opponent of scholasticism. Incurring the 
enmity of the clergy, he was prosecuted by the Inquisition and impris- 
oned at Rome. He was released and went to Florence and thence to 
Padua. Here he again gave offence to the Dominicans and was 
subjected to a short imprisonment. Meanwhile he was developing his 
philosophy. Convinced that human knowledge is founded on sense 
experience, he desired to get rid of all philosophical and ecclesiastical 
traditions and go straight to the study of nature. He cherished, how- 
ever, a leaning to Neoplatonism and Pythagoreanism. He considered 
the world as living, attributing a soul to the universe, to the earth, and 
to the stars. Less original and less logical than Bruno, he failed to 
give his monism a scientific basis. ‘There were in fact two sides to 


‘Campanella’s character and work : on the one hand he belonged to the 


new order of things, often showing good sense and exactitude and 
acuteness in making observations; on the other hand he often loses 
himself in medizval mysticism and occultism. He believed in the 
immediate coming of the millennium, that kingdom of God which he 
describes in the City of the Sun and the Monarchy of the Messiah. 
This dual tendency is not peculiar to Campanella, but belongs to the 
transition character of his age. Campanella tried to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of his philosophy by the concept of God, who gives man his 
sense knowledge and who governs human fate through both natural and 
supernatural channels. When the kingdom of God is perfected, all 
kingdoms and states will be under the wise rule of a pontiff, aided by 
the best men, and the world will be filled with knowledge and hap- 
piness. In 1598 he returned to Calabria, then groaning under the 
tyranny of Spain. Campanella’s prophecies were eagerly listened to 
and created great excitement. The authorities suspected a conspiracy ; 
Campanella as its supposed head was arrested. The trial lasted for 
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many years, and he was frequently subjected to the most atrocious tor- 
tures, but constantly protested his innocence. It has been asserted that 
Campanella was a madman ; he did lose his reason for a time, owing to 
the tortures he underwent, but that this aberration was only temporary 
is proved by the works which he wrote while in prison and by the 
course of his life after his twenty-seven years of imprisonment were 
over. The last twelve years which he lived after his liberation were 
comparatively prosperous. He was well treated by the Pope, and pro- 
tected and honored by Cardinal Richelieu. He died in Paris in 1659. 


E. Rircuie. 


—. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Non FRrepRicH Pavutsen, a. 0. Professor 
an der Universitat Berlin. Berlin, Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz (Bessersche 
Buchhandlung). 1892.— pp. xvi, 444. 


Professor Paulsen’s course of lectures entitled “Introduction to Philos- 
ophy ” is at last presented to the public in book-form. The author aims to 
acquaint his readers with the great problems which the world propounds to 
the human mind as well as with the answers given to them by the leaders of 
thought. He studiously avoids the form of historical narrative, preferring the 
form of discussion. He does not confine himself to presenting the prob- 
lems together with the solutions offered by history: he also attempts in every 
case a solution of his own. We get, therefore, in addition to the fundamental 
questions and answers, the writer's own philosophy. In his opinion philo- 
sophic thought seems to be tending in the direction of idealistic monism. 
On this path the truth is to be sought. The history of modern philosophy 
represents a continued attempt to bridge the chasm between supranaturalistic 
dualism and atomistic materialism. Philosophy at present tries to mediate 
between a religious and an atomistic cosmology. It suffers all the disadvan- 
tages of such a position, being exposed to the shafts from both the camps 
between which it takes its stand. Peace will not ensue until science and 
faith are reconciled. Until then philosophy is to retain its post, regardless of 
all attacks. Professor Paulsen begins with an introduction on the nature and 
significance of philosophy (pp. 3-51). Here he discusses the relation of 
philosophy to religion and mythology as well as to the sciences, and gives a 
classification and the fundamental problems of his subject. Two books fol- 
low, dealing respectively with the problems of metaphysics (pp. 55-353) and 
those of epistemology (pp. 354-431.) An appendix on the problems of 
ethics (pp. 432-440) brings the work to a close. Book I is divided into 
two chaniers, the one devoting itself to the ontological, the other to the 
cosmologico-theological problem. Book II discusses in its first chapter the 
probiem of the essence or the relation between knowledge and reality; while 
its second chapter examines the question concerning the origin of knowledge. 
In the ethical part the questions are asked and answered, What is the ulti- 
mate end or highest good? What is the standard of moral worth? The 
views of Professor Paulsen on this subject are too well known to call for any 
further statements in this place. (A review will follow.) F. T.. 


The Principles of Ethics. Vol. 1. By Herserr Spencer. New York, 
D. Appleton & Company, 1892. — pp. xiv, 572. 


The first of the three parts into which the present volume is divided con- 
sists of the author's well-known Data of Ethics. In fact the two other parts 
together do not occupy quite as many pages as the first, so that less than 
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half of the volume is new. It will be remembered that the Data of Ethics 
was published by itself in 1879. After more than ten years of ill-health, 
partly occupied in further elaboration of his Principles of Sociology, the 
author wrote Zhe Principles of Ethics— Part IV, Fustice, which was pub- 
lished separately last year. He now publishes Part II, “The Inductions of 
Ethics,” and Part III, “ The Ethics of Individual Life,” thus completing the 
first volume according to the original plan. There still remain to be written 
and published the concluding parts of the second volume: Part V, “The 
Ethics of Social Life — Negative Beneficence”; and Part VI, “ The Ethics 
of Social Life — Positive Beneficence.” The author is particularly anxious 
to complete these parts, since the divisions at present published, taken alone, 
are likely to leave a wrong impression respecting the general tone of evolu- 
tionary ethics. “In its full scope, the moral system to be set forth unites 
sternness with kindness; but thus far attention has been drawn almost 
wholly to the sternness.” E. A. 


Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Eine Kritik der ethischen 
Grundbegriffe. Von GEORG SIMMEL, Privatdozent an der Berliner 
Universitat. In zwei Banden. Erster Band. Berlin, Verlag von Wil- 
helm Hertz (Bessersche Buchhandlung), 1892. — pp. viii, 467. 


The large number of contradictory moral principles advocated by different 
moralists shows that ethics has not yet acquired that certainty of method 
which makes other branches of knowledge so fruitful. Ethics should, there- 
fore, preface its investigations with a critique of the apparently simple notions 
with which it deals. Whether it has any claim to existence as a special 
science outside of this sphere is indeed questionable. Since its subject- 
matter belongs in part to psychology, sociology, and history, it may perhaps 
seem inexpedient in the future to embrace such a variety of sciences under a 
single head. All that the writer aims to do, therefore, is to present a sort of 
preface or introduction to these special ethical investigations. He criticizes 
the fundamental concepts of ethics and discovers their highly complicated 
character, at the same time calling attention to that realism which raises its own 
abstractions to the dignity of active psychical forces. The concepts examined 
by Dr. Simmel in this first volume of his work are Obligation (Das Sollen) 
(pp. 1-84), Egoism and Altruism (pp. 85-212), Ethical Desert and Guilt 
(pp. 213-292), and Happiness (pp. 293-467). (A review will follow.) 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Non Juttus BercMann. Berlin, Mittler und 
Sohn, 1892. — Band I, pp. vii, 456. Band II (erste Abtheilung), pp. 251. 


This work, the author informs us, is addressed to those readers who seek 
to reach a true conception of philosophical systems and to understand the 
movement which is manifested in their development. It will appeal mainly 
to those who seek through the study of the History of Philosophy assistance 
in understanding the problems of philosophy itself. This work differs from 
other volumes of a similar nature by the limitations it has set for itself as 
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regards content, and the fulness with which the more important systems are 
treated. Another important feature, which is especially evident in the second 
volume, is the insertion of important and lengthy remarks, partly explanatory, 
partly critical, in the historical presentation. The first volume, a little more 
than a third of which is devoted to the systems of the Greeks, treats of phi- 
losophy before Kant. The most noticeable feature in the proportions of this 
volume is the small amount of space allotted to the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages and the transition period. The first part of the second volume deals 
with the period from Kant to Fichte and is much fuller in its treatment than 
the preceding. The latter half of the volume has not been yet published, but 
the author hopes that it will be ready some time during the present winter. A 
critical review of the work as a whole will follow. J. E. C. 


E thik. Eine Untersuchung der Thatsachen und Gesetse des sittlichen 
Lebens. Von WILHELM WuNpDT. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. Stutt- 
gart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1892. — pp. xii, 684. 


This second edition of Wundt’s ethics appears six years after the first. 
The main divisions are unchanged. The introduction (pp. 1-17) treats of 
the nature, methods, and problems of ethics. The first section (pp. 18-269) 
presents the facts of the moral life as they are revealed in language, religion, 
customs, and laws. The author differs in some points from Ihering, but the 
Zweck im Recht appears to be the source of a good deal of the material 
embraced in this section. It is characteristic of German ethics, as compared 
with English, that there is throughout no appeal to, no consultation with, the 
individual consciousness of the moral agent. The second section (pp. 270- 
432) traces the development of theories of morality from the earliest Greek 
moralists to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Sidgwick. This treatment is necessarily 
sketchy, but in this part the author has made many improvements in the 
second edition. The excellent classification of ethical systems is common 
to both editions. The third section (pp. 433-594), which has been little 
changed, discusses the principles of morality in four chapters devoted respec- 
tively to the will, conscience, moral ends, moral motives, and moral norms. 
The fourth section (pp. 595-684), which treats of the different spheres of 
morality, considered as individual, social, political, and cosmopolitan, suffered 
in the first edition from a too great compression, but the matter has been 
worked over for the second edition and considerably improved. J. G. S. 


The Concept of Law in Ethics. Thesis accepted by the Faculty of 
Cornell University for the Ph.D. degree in Philosophy. By FERDINAND 
CourTNEY FRENCH, A.B. (Brown), Fellow in the Sage School of Philos- 
ophy. Providence, R.I., Preston & Rounds, 1892. — pp. 51. 


This work aims to trace the development of the idea of moral law through- 
out the course of ethical philosophizing and so to establish a historical 
foundation for the use of the term in modern ethics. Primitive communities 
are found always to be governed by a mass of customary law in which are con- 
tained, without! distinction, political, religious, and moral norms of conduct. 
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In the first chapter, “Jural Aspects of Ancient Ethics,” is shown how the 
Greeks gradually differentiated the word “norms” from the rest, and in the 
Stoic system reached the conception of a moral “law of nature.” The sec- 
ond chapter shows the tendencies towards juralism in Christian ethics. The 
jural aspect of medieval ethics is indicated by a study of the place which 
the idea of law held in the moral philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Chapter 
three presents the typical form which the concept of moral law has assumed 
in modern thought as exemplified in the systems of Hobbes, Locke, Paley, 
and Kant. The fourth and last chapter aims to establish a clear distinction 
between the jural and the physical senses of the term “law” as used in 
ethics. A bibliography is appended. AUTHOR. 


The History of Modern Education. By S. G. Wutiams, Ph.D. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1892. — pp. vii, 395. 


The rise and growth of modern methods of instruction, of educational 
systems and organizations, are depicted in this work of Professor Williams in 
a clear and judicious manner. After tracing in broad outlines the preliminary 
stages of modern education, the author turns his attention to the begin- 
nings of education in the Renaissance, follows its course through the succeed- 
ing centuries, and ends with a portrayal of the educational characteristics of 
the present age. The material offering itself to the student in this connec- 
tion is, of course, abundant and complex, and no more can be done in a work 
of small compass than to select representative facts and personages. Where 
so much is given to choose from, it is no easy task to hit upon the essentials. 
Professor Williams has succeeded in meeting this difficulty in a very satis- 
factory manner. He takes up the matter by centuries, treats of the charac- 
teristics of education in these respective periods, then explains the various 
educational opinions and systems prevalent in the times under consideration, 
and notices their prominent teachers and reformers. The references to early 
American efforts in this line, to the founding of colleges and the enactment 
of the first school laws in the United States, will also interest the student. 
With a careful discussion of the relative disciplinary value of studies, in which 
the writer reveals the opposing tendencies of our own age, the book closes. 

F. T. 


History of Modern Philosophy. By B. C. Burr. Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1892. — Vol. I, pp. xii, 368; Vol. I, pp. 321. 


The work attempts to exhibit the content of the leading modern systems 
of philosophical thought with considerable fulness, and without presuming 
too much upon the reader's familiarity with the subject or thrusting upon 
him, directly or indirectly, any preconceived theory of the history of philos- 
ophy in general. The most recent systems have in it received fuller notice 
than in former histories, while some earlier systems, entirely ignored in other 
histories, have received the attention which they deserve. Only so much 
biographical and bibliographical information is offered as suffices to show the 
proper identity of authors and of their works, and the natural connection of 
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systems of thought with the lives of individual men and of periods of history ; 
and only a limited space is allowed to critical comment, partly because the 
author inclines to the view that the history of philosophy attentively read is 
largely self-“ criticizing” and self-explaining. The leading articles of the 
work rest, as a rule, pretty directly upon original or nearly original sources 
of information. The author discovers three main periods in the history of 
modern thought: an intuitive, extending from the revival of ancient systems 
to (but not including) Bacon; an analytic, extending from Bacon to Kant 
(exclusive of the latter) ; a synthetic, extending from Kant to the present. 
He believes that the substantial truth of modern thought is most fully 
expressed in the great German systems, to which the latest most character- 
istic English systems furnish not so much a corrective as a foil. AUTHOR. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W. WixveLBanp, Professor an der 
Universitat Strassburg, Freiburg i. B. J.C. B. Mohr, 1892.— pp. 516. 


Readers acquainted with Professor Windelband’s Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie (2 vols.) will welcome this briefer, though more comprehensive, 
work from his hands. The first section of the book, which deals with the 
philosophical systems of the Greeks, appeared some three years ago. 
Although intended for a text-book, it is in several respects a departure from 
the text-books already in use. It is primarily a history of philosophy, and 
not of philosophers or even of philosophical systems. The author is more 
concerned with philosophical problems and concepts, and the inner connection 
of the systems, than with any external facts regarding the lives and circum- 
stances of individual thinkers. The treatment is not biographical, but philo- 
sophical. The chronological order has not been strictly followed, but systems 
have been grouped together rather on the basis of the common character of 
the problems with which they are occupied. As to proportions, about two 
hundred pages are devoted to Greek and Greco-Roman philosophy, seventy 
to medizval systems, and the remainder to the Renaissance and modern 
periods. The bibliography which is given at the beginning of each chapter 
is carefully selected and extremely valuable. An English translation of 
this valuable work is in course of preparation and will soon be published. 

J. E. C. 


Vorlesungen iiber die Menschen- und Thierseele. W. Wunpt.  2te 
umgearb. Aufl. Leipzig, L. Voss, 1892. — pp. xii, 495. 


This book has more than the value of the second edition of a work published 
nearly thirty years ago; it is the latest indication of the author's attitude to 
many of the vexed questions of psychology. In appearance it is greatly 
altered, a single volume representing the former two volumes, and the 
‘additions and remarks’ printed at the end of each of these, together with 
the series of lectures on social psychology, being entirely omitted. 

Comparatively unchanged are lectures 1 (= 1 and 2 of the first edition), 2, 
3: 4 (= 7, 8, 9), 8, 9, 10, 11 (= 14, 15, 16, 17), 12, 13 (= 21, 22), 29 (= 55, 
56). Completely remodelled are 5, 6, 7 (= 11, 10, 13), 14 (= 30), 25, 26 
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(= 31, 51, §2), 28 (= 42). The remaining chapters (15-24 inclusive, 27, 30) 
are quite new. 

Noticeable alterations of standpoint are the psychological explanation of 
Weber's law; the proposition of a periodicity theory of visual sensation in 
place of the Young-Helmholtz hypothesis ; the explanation of optical contrast ; 
the place assigned to feeling as a constituent of conscious content; the 
ascription of all expressions ot the animal intelligence to the laws of associa- 
tion; etc. Noticeable omissions, besides those already mentioned, are lec- 
tures (of the old edition) 3-6 (physiological and logical), 12 (on the structure 
and function of the sense-organs), and 18-20 (self-consciousness, conscious- 
ness, idea). 

The book can be unreservedly recommended to those who are seeking for 
an introduction to the methods and results of the new psychology without the 
intention of pursuing the study of the science very far. Its style differs greatly 
from that of the Phystologische Psychologie, being easy and comparatively 
untechnical. For the working psychologist, it has another and a more positive 
value. One may, perhaps, hope that the volume will before long appear in 
an English dress. E. B. T. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. By J. A. STEWART 
M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — pp. ix, 539, 475. 


The author gives us in these two stately volumes a thousand pages of notes 
on Mr. Bywater’s edition of the Wicomachean Ethics. The notes are not 
exclusively philosophical in kind: along with explanations and illustrations 
of the philosophical notions and termini technici of Aristotle, philology and 


' textual criticism receive attention. With few exceptions, as Mr. Stewart says 


in his preface, the text of Bywater has been accepted. No text is printed in 
the volumes excepting in the passages quoted for comment or illustration ; 
nor are the notes preceded by introductions or followed by appendices. The 
author supposes these to have been satisfactorily supplied by Grant in his 
edition of the Ethics (1885). A good feature of the book is the admirably 
prepared analysis which prefaces each chapter. The work will be found a 
storehouse of information about the Micomachean Ethics and the history of 
its criticism, the author having made liberal use of the more important com- 
mentaries, both ancient and modern. The notes are not free from diffuse- 
ness ; in fact, the contrary could hardly be expected in a thousand pages of 
commentary on two hundred pages of Greek. Not least interesting is the 
skilful employment of modern philosophers for purposes of illustration and 
comparison, —as Hobbes, Cudworth, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spinoza, Bacon, 
and others. W. H. 


First Steps in Philosophy. By MacKintirE Satter. Chicago, 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1892. — pp. 155. 


This little book is devoted to the examination of two fundamental philo- 
sophical conceptions, — Matter and Duty. The first part is thus occupied 
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with a physical and the latter with an ethical problem. The substance of 
the discussion on Matter was published in Zhe Fournal of Speculative 
Philosophy, 1884; the second part was delivered as lectures to the Plymouth 
School of Applied Ethics during the summer of 1891. The author is not 
concerned with the problem regarding the ultimate nature of matter as the 
supersensible cause of our sensations, although he maintains that “we have 
an unextinguishable faith that there are such causes ” (p. 25). His inquiry is 
into the nature of the material world as given in experience, and his conclu- 
sion is that “ Reality (so far as material things are concerned) is not to be 
opposed to sensation, but is sensation, actual or possible. Matter is a general 
name for the sensations viewed on their objective side” (p. 66). In the 
second portion of the book the author defines Ethics as that which deals 
with what should or ought to be, in so far as this depends upon us for its 
realization. The “should be” is absolute, irrespective of any condition and 
of whether the person to whom it applies has any sense of its truth or not. 
What should be, or the ethical ideal, Mr. Salter holds to consist in such a 
realization of the nature of each particular thing as does not involve injury to 
itself or harm to other beings. Intuitionism and Utilitarianism both take 
account only of parts of our nature, the realization of whose total capacities 
is alone absolutely good. The truth of both is included in the theory which 
regards perfection or self-realization as the end. J. E. C. 


Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in threm geschichilichen Zusammen- 
hange dargestellt. Von A. SCHMEKEL. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1892. — pp. viii, 483. 


In this history of the philosophy of the Middle Stoa, almost the entire space 
is devoted naturally to Panetius and Posidonius, the representative philoso- 
phers of the school. Very brief account is further given of Hekaton, Mne- 
sarchus, and Dionysius. Biography and external history furnish the subject 
of a short introduction. In Part I sources are discussed, more particularly 
Cicero, Polybius, Sextus, and Varro; in Part II the systems of the several 
members of the school are treated under the divisions of physics, anthro- 
pology, ethics, politics, and the exact sciences; in Part III, under the same 
divisions of philosophy, the relation of the Middle Stoa to the philosophies 
immediately preceding and following it is discussed. Review of the book will 
follow. W. H. 


Beitriige sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und 
Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. CLEMENS BAEUMKER, 0O.O. 
Professor an der Universitat Breslau. Bd. I, Hefte 2, U. 3. Avencebrolis 
(Ibn Gabirol) Fons vitae, ex arabico in latinum translatus ab Johanne His- 
pano et Dominico Gundissalino. Ex Codicibus Parisinis, Amploniano, 
Columbino primum edidit Clemens Baeumker. Fasciculi I et I]. Miinster, 
Aschendorff’sche Buchhandlung, 1892. — pp. 1-71, 72-209. 


The initial contribution in this series was the treatise de Unitate noticed in 
another part of the present number of this Review. The text of Baeumker is 
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based on the two Parisian MSS., 3472 of the bibliotheca Mazarinea and 14700 of 
the bibliotheca Nationalis, along with the other two above mentioned. Of the 
five treatises into which the dialogue ons vitae is divided, the first three parts 
are printed in fasciculi I and II, z.¢., (1) on the assignment of universal matter 
and universal form and on the assignment of matter and form in composite 
substances ; (2) on substance as the basis of the corporeality of the world ; 
(3) on the affirmation of simple substances. The various readings are given 
at the foot of the pages. The painstaking and scholarly work in these contri- 
butions of Baeumker make them a sine gua non for the investigation of the 
particular subjects they treat. W. H. 


Ueber die Abstraction. Dr. H. Scummpxunz. Halle, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 

1889. — pp. 43. 

This pamphlet contains, besides preface and index of authors quoted, two 
chapters: on the essential nature of abstraction, and on the limits of abstract 
and concrete. The writer's thesis is that the process in abstraction is that of 
logical accentuation (/ogische Verstérkung). This accentuation is more than 
the conscious content of attention. x. &. F. 


Analytische und synthetische Phantasie. Dr. H. Scummxunz. Halle, 
C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1889. — pp. 103. 


Six chapters on imagination. (1) Special basis: the origin and effect of 
the work of art; the movement of mind and of imagination; literature. (2) 
General basis: induction and deduction, etc. (3) Creative imagination: the 
origin of imagination, of the drama, etc. (4) Receptive imagination: syn- 


- thesis and analysis. (5) Relation to knowledge and nature: the principles 


of the work of art, idealism and naturalism, etc. (6) Differences in value: 


the superiority of analysis. — Index of authors quoted and of contents. 
E. B. T. 


The following books have also been received : — 

The Modalist: A Text-Bookin Formal Logic. By Edward John Hamilton, 
D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Hamilton College, N.Y. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1891. — pp. 331- 

The Human, and its Relation to the Divine. By Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1892. — pp. 271. 

An Introduction to the Science of Thought. By S.S.Hebberd. Madison, 
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PHILOSOPHY AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


Ir may be that many lovers of philosophic thought do not sufficiently under- 
stand the possible importance that attaches to the proposed “ World’s Philosoph- 
ical Congress,” to be held in Chicago during (probably) the latter part of August, 
1893. Much effort has been expended in order to bring the Congress to the 
notice of that class of scholars; but the absence of anything resembling an 
organized philosophical body, compels a vast amount of detailed work, pro- 
ducing the desired result indeed, but much too slowly for the time at our dis- 
posal. Therefore the aid has been asked of the philosophical journals, seeing 
that through them a multitude could be reached by a single letter. Moreover 
the writers for such journals and their readers are precisely those from whom 
a Philosophical Congress must be formed. 

Itis significant that every journal has, like this REVIEW, in the interest of 
philosophy, promptly and cordially offered its pages to the “ Local Managing 
Committee,” in order to aid both this committee and the philosophic world to 
act and co-operate in the endeavor to assemble a Congress that shall truly 
represent the present status of philosophy in the civilized world. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary is constituted as follows: —1. A Central 
Organization, authorized by the Directory of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, and recognized by the Government of the United States as the proper 
agency to conduct a series of World's Congresses in connection with the 
Exposition. 

2. A Local Committee of Arrangements for each Congress. This Com- 
mittee constitutes the means of communication and action between the 
Auxiliary and persons and organizations that will participate in a given Con- 
gress. This Committee of Arrangements consists of a comparatively small 
number of persons who, with few exceptions, reside in or near the place 
where the Congress is to be held. 

3. Advisory Councils. Each Committee has adjoined to it, and con- 
stituting its non-resident, but active, branch, an Advisory Council, composed 
of persons eminent in the work involved, and selected from many parts of the 
world. The members of such Councils co-operate with the proper Committees 
by individual correspondence. 

4. General Honorary and Corresponding Members are also appointed. 
They are invited to give their advice and co-operation in relation to the whole 
series of the proposed Congresses. 

5. Committees of Co-operation, appointed by particular organizations, are 
recognized by the Auxiliary as representatives of Societies or Institutions, and 
are cordially invited to an active participation in the World’s Congress work. 

The General Objects of the World’s Congress Auxiliary are 1. To provide 
for the proper presentation of the Intellectual and Moral Progress of the 
World, in connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893, in a series 
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of World's Congresses under the auspices of the Auxiliary, with the assist- 
ance of the leaders in all the chief departments of human achievement. 

2. More particularly, to provide places of meeting and other facilities, for 
appropriate organizations of a kindred nature to unite in World’s Congresses 
in Chicago, at a convenient time during the Exposition season of 1893, for the 
consideration of the living questions pending in their respective departments ; 
and to arrange and conduct a series of Popular Congresses in which will be 
presented summaries of the progress made, and the most important results 
attained in the several departments of civilized life, voiced by the ablest living 
representatives whose attendance can be procured. 

3. To provide for the proper publication of the proceedings of such Con- 
gresses, as the most valuable and enduring memorial of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. 

4. To bring all the departments of human progress into harmonious rela- 
tions with each other in the Exposition of 1893; to crown the whole glorious 
work by the formation and adoption of better and more comprehensive plans 
than have hitherto been made; to promote the progress, prosperity, unity, 
peace, and happiness of the world; and to secure the effectual prosecution 
of such plans by the organization of a series of world-wide fraternities through 
whose efforts and influence the moral and intellectual forces of mankind may 
be made dominant throughout the world. 

As far as practicable the several Departments of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary have been planned to bring to Chicago, during the time assigned 
to the Department, the largest number of kindred organizations for simul- 
taneous or alternate sessions, thus enabling persons interested in several 
subjects of a kindred character reasonable opportunities to attend several 
Congresses, without a too prolonged stay at the Exposition. 

The Government of the United States, recognizing the World's Congress 
Auxiliary as the proper agency to conduct a series of International Con- 
gresses, in connection with the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893, has 
directed the Diplomatic and the Consular Officers of the United States in all 
countries to request “that a convenient number of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the various departments of human progress, be selected as 
delegates to attend the respective Congresses, by or under the direction of 
the Government to which they are respectively accredited, in addition to 
those who will come as the representatives of the leading institutions and 
societies of different countries; and to extend the assurance that the largest 
practicable participation of foreign peoples and Governments in the whole 
series of the Congresses is especially desired ; and that such a co-operation on 
the part of other Governments will, it is confidently believed, tend in the 
highest degree to promote, strengthen, and extend those fraternal relations 
and mutual benefits which may now justly be regarded as the supreme objects 
of international intercourse, and as involving a higher civilization and a 
broader human progress.” ; 

In addition to such Governmental delegates, the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary also most cordially invites the appropriate institutions and societies of 
other countries to create Committees of Co-operation, to appoint delegates 
and otherwise contribute, as far as may be in their power, to the success of 
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the Congresses to be held at Chicago in 1893. Individuals eminent in any 
department of human progress are also particularly and cordially invited to 
attend the Congresses in which they are respectively interested. 

However great may be the honor and advantage which any nation will 
derive from a participation in the magnificent material exhibit already assured, 
it is not too much to say that a higher glory and more lasting benefits may 
be secured by sending its eminent men and women to take part in the 
World's Congresses of 1893. 

The World’s Congresses of 1893 will be held in the Permanent Memorial 
Art Palace, erected on the Lake Front Park, through the co-operation of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the City of Chicago, and the Directory of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. This * World's Congress Art Palace” will 
have two large audience rooms arranged to seat about three thousand 
persons each; and more than twenty smaller rooms, which will accommodate 
from three hundred to seven hundred persons each. Meetings of such a 
character as to draw a large popular audience will be held in the main audi- 
ence rooms, while meetings of Chapters or Sections of different Congresses 
for the discussion of subjects of a more limited interest, will be held in the 
smaller rooms. It will thus be possible to have two General Congresses and 
twenty Special Congresses or Conferences in session at the same time, and to 
have three times as many meetings within a single day by arranging different 
programmes for morning, afternoon, and evening sessions ; but it is not antic- 
ipated that so many daily meetings will be required in any Department of the 
World’s Congress work; nor that, as a general rule, any Congress or Section 
will desire to meet more than once or twice in a given day. 

The Committees of the Auxiliary are actively engaged, with the assistance 
of their Advisory Councils and Committees of Co-operation, in arranging the 
Programmes for the different Congresses, and much progress in this direction 
has been made. It is expected that most of the Programmes will be ready for 
announcement before the close of the present year. In these Programmes 
the dates of the various Congresses of the several Departments will be more 
specifically announced. 

The foregoing consists chiefly of extracts from the General Circular of 
Information issued by Hon. C. C. Bonney, President of the Auxiliary, and 
signed by the General Secretary of the Exposition. The following points are 
deserving of special attention, although any one deeply interested would gain 
by carefully reading the whole, so as to see on how thorough and generous a 
plan the Exposition has provided for the success of the whole enterprise 
covered by the World's Congress Auxiliary. Notice should be taken 

First. Of the three departments found in each Congress : — 

(a) The LocaAL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

(4) The Apvisory CouNcILs. 

(c) The CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Those wishing to co-operate can best do so by noting the place and function 
of each one of these departments. 

Secondly. It is important that provision is made for the “ publication of 
the proceedings of Congresses,” so that the philosophical work done in 
Chicago, which, it may be presumed, will be of a very high character, will be 
put at once in a form permanent and most available for further usefulness. 
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Thirdly. The grouping of kindred organizations in point of time gives to 
each assurance of an audience of the largest and most sympathetic character. 

Fourthly. The Foreign work marked out, and much of it already accom- 
plished, by the Auxiliary. In this region, it is obvious that something more 
than passive sympathy will be required in order to bring European and other 
Foreign philosophy into close active relationship with the Congress. 

Fifthly. Lest doubt should linger in the minds of some respecting the ability 
of the Auxiliary to provide suitable accommodation for so many Congresses, 
attention is called to the section bearing on this point ; and in addition it may 
be added that if for special meetings philosophy should require an audience 
room capable of seating 10,000 persons, such a room will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Congress. 

Circulars giving full information respecting the whole auxiliary scheme 
have been distributed so freely, that it hardly seems possible for them to have 
missed any proper recipient. This was done through the general office of the 
Auxiliary. 

The Local Committee was compelled, as its only resource, to open personal 
correspondence with men of well-known philosophical attainments, and of 
national reputation. The first point to ascertain was, how much such men 
were interested in the proposed Congress, and whether they would contribute 
and co-operate towards its success. It is gratifying to report that the response 
has been sufficiently pronounced and cordial to settle it beyond all question 
that a Congress can be assembled here which for numbers, representative 
weight, thoroughness of work, philosophic ability — in short, for everything 
that goes to constitute a philosophical Congress —will be an unqualified suc- 
cess. The active co-operation of the philosophic world is all that is required 
to insure this result. 

But if philosophic thinkers, those who ought to be most deeply interested 
in this Congress are entirely passive in the matter, each one waiting for the 
other to take the initiative, or for the Auxiliary alone to evolve the Congress 
out of the depths of the Committee of Arrangements, the great opportunity of 
Philosophy will be lost. For, in point of fact, such an opportunity has never 
occurred in America heretofore, and is not likely to recur for a century, of 
assembling and meeting such a world of thinkers, and confronting them with 
such an appreciative audience, — for the educators and thinkers in all depart- 
ments will then be present in great numbers. Then, if ever, Philosophy 
ought to let her light shine. 

When it is said that such numbers of those who would gladly be the 
audience of Philosophy will be here, it is said advisedly and positively. 

It is now known to the management of the Auxiliary that over one hundred 
Congresses will be held under its auspices; that several of these will number 
thousands of representatives, and many more their hundreds. 

It may not be amiss to add, that, owing to the utter lack of organization in 
Philosophy, it has required more work on the part of the Committee of 
Arrangements, personal and clerical, to insure a prospective meeting of fifty 
representative thinkers, than it did to organize perfectly at least one scientific 
Congress that will number five thousand. Nevertheless, we anticipate a 
Philosophical Congress of not less than one thousand. 
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What may be called the nucleus of an “ Advisory Council” has accepted 
appointment as such, and it is constituted as follows—the names being 
alphabetically arranged : — 

Professor Nicholas M. Butler, Columbia College, N.Y. 

Professor Thomas Davidson, Keene, Essex Co., N.Y. 

Dr. William T. Harris, Washington, D.C. 

Professor ooia Clark Murray, McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 
Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Paul Shoray, Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 
President J. G. Schurman, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Received later : — 

Professor G. H. Howison, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
William M. Bryant, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 
Professor J. McBride Sterrett, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 

As many more names, recommended by these, have been asked to take 
place also on this council; and more, to be recommended in like manner, 
will be added just as quickly as the names are given to the Auxiliary, until an 
“ Advisory Council” is formed, as large, and as thoroughly representative as 
possible, and this we must regard as representing the organized Congress on 
the philosophic side, and will co-operate with and serve it accordingly cheer- 
fully, and to our uttermost. 

Papers have been promised to the Committee, as many in number, and as 
excellent in quality, as the above Advisory Council. But nothing more is 
said for the present on this point, until a larger Advisory body can be con- 
sulted as to the details of arrangement best suited to secure a fair representation 
of all Philosophy. One thing, however, is certain: the difficulty will not be 
to obtain enough and good enough work, but to do justice to the large amount 
that will be offered. 

Correspondents can aid first and most of all, so far as this Committee is 
concerned, dy answering all correspondence promptly and decisively. In this 
philosophic movement ¢/we is an element of importance. 

Give to the Committee any suggestions deemed important. 

Advise the Committee as to persons whose presence at the Congress would 
be most valuable, and communicate with those persons, urging the importance 
of the Congress. 

If possible, call together somewhere groups of such persons, and let them 
outline a programme of proceedings, a list of desirable subjects, or determine 
upon a place of meeting for consultation and further arrangement —7.e., a 
meeting with some members of the Committee of Arrangements — to be held 
as soon as possible. 

Determine who shall constitute the “Committee of Foreign Correspon- 
dence”; for this is one of the most important of all the committees, since upon 
its composition and conduct depends the amount of interest that foreign 
thinkers will take in the Congress. 

Finally, in order that this Committee may make monthly reports of progress 
to those intending to participate in the Congress, it needs to be regularly 
informed of all co-operative movements. 

The first report of the kind will be mailed about Dec. 1. 


R. M. FOSTER, M.D. 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 
553 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
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